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was in grateful memory of the 

| founders of the republic and in 

sympathy with the revival of inter- 
est in our country’s history marking 
the period of the centennial of our in- 
dependence, that the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution was formed. 
Instituted on the birthday of Wash- 
ington, February 22, 1876,—the orig- 
inal roll of membership being pre- 
served in the library of the New York 
Historical Society,—the association 
took fuller and firmer shape on the 
centennial celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the formal evacuation of New 
York by the British, December 3, 
1883. It was incorporated as a soci- 
ety of the state of New York, May 3, 
1884. Numbers were attracted to an 
organization so patriotic in its object 
and rapidly becoming so popular; 
and, with added numbers, there arose 
in the minds of many descendants of 
Revolutionary sires outside of the 
state of New York the wish to share 
in this patriotic purpose of honoring 
our fathers’ memory. 

Pennsylvania was the first to organ- 
ize a state society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, independent of the parent 
society of New York. The District of 
Columbia followed ; lowa, New Jersey 
and Geogia successively organized so- 
cieties; and these six state societies 


united in a general or national organ- 
ization, in March, 1890. 

On the evening of October 1, 1891, 
in response to a call for organization 
issued September 23, some twenty- 
five or thirty gentlemen met in the 
anteroom of Faneuil Hall and formed 
a Society of Sons of the Revolution in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
electing the following list of officers: 
William Leverett Chase, president; 
Hazard Stevens, vice-president ; Frank 
Harrison Briggs, treasurer; Henry 
Dexter Warren, secretary; Walter 
Kendall Watkins, registrar; Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, historian; and 
Eben Norton MHorsford, Andrew 
Robeson, William Curtis Capell, 
Theodore Harold Clapp, Arthur Hen- 
ry Dutton, Gilbert Hodges, Charles 
Howard Bailey, Jr., Walter Gilman 
Page and Winthrop Wetherbee, as a 
board of managers. 

On October 9, 1891, a charter was 
granted the society by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth. October 24 
the first meeting of the board of man- 
agers was held, and it was at once 
decided that immediate action should 
be taken towards fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the constitution of the 
society, which were “‘to perpetuate the 
memory of the men who, in the mili- 
tary, naval and civil service of the 
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colonies and of the Continental Con- 
gress, by their acts or counsel 
achieved the independence of the 
country; to inspire the members of 
the society with the patriotic spirit of 
their forefathers; and to promote the 
feeling of friendship among them.” 
A committee of three was ap- 
pointed as the “tablet committee,” 
whose duty should be to select sites 
of important events connected with 
our Revolutionary history, and to 
commemorate them with tablets de- 
scriptive of these events. The com- 
mittee proceeded immediately to act 
in accordance with the vote of the 
board; and the first site selected 
for commemoration was the Green 
Dragon Tavern, which stood on 


Union Street, not far from Hanover. 
Through the courtesy of the Lodge 
of St. Andrew, the present owners of 
the property, a suitable place for the 
reception of the tablet was provided in 
the front wall of a building then 
process of erection upon the site, 


in 
as 
of 
The tab- 


nearly as this can be determined, 
the Green Dragon Tavern. 
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let was unveiled without formality on 
August 19, and placed in the keeping 
of St. Andrew’s Lodge. 

Towering lone and grim at the 
summit of a solitary hill, its peculiar 
shape and time-worn walls making it 
a conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape, the Old Powder House at 
Somerville has always been an object 
of curiosity to the visiting stranger ; 
but while its form was so familiar to 
the public, its true history was not as 
well known. The Powder House, or 
old mill, has few rivals in the country 
in historical interest. The exact date 
when it was built is not known. It 
was originally a gristmill and was 
undoubtedly built several years pre- 
vious to 1720, and for some time after 
that it continued to grind the corn for 
the neighboring farmers. After va- 
ried experience as a powder house, it 
came in 1836 into the possession of 
Nathan Tufts, in whose family it re- 
mained until turned over to the city 
of Somerville in 1892. This old relic 
of bygone days is about thirty feet 
high, with a diameter of fifteen feet at 


THE OLD POWDER HOUSE, SOMERVILLE, 
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the base. Its walls, which 
are of bluestone, prob- 
ably quarried on the hill- 
side, are two feet thick. 
Within, the structure for- 
merly had three lofts, 
supported by heavy 
beams. These have been 
removed, and the interior 
is entirely empty. Orig- 
inally it had but one en- 
trance, that on the south- 
west | side. A narrow 
porch of brick stood over 
the door at one time, but 
this has fallen down, and 
most of the bricks have 
been removed. It now 
bears upon its northerly 
side a_ bronze tablet, 
measuring thirty by 
forty-two inches, pre- 
sented to the city of 
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? THIS OLD MILL - 
BUILT BY JOHN MALLET ON A SITE PURCHASED IN 
1703-4. WAS DEEDED IN 1747 TO THE’ PROVINCE OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY IN NEW ENGLAND’ 
AND FOR MANY YEARS WAS USED AS A PUBLIC 
POWDER HOUSE. 

ON SEPT. It! 1774 GENERAL GACE SEIZED 
THE 250 HALF-BARRELS OF GUNPOWDER 
STORED WITHIN IT AND THEREBY PROVOKED THE 
GREAT ASSEMBLY OF THE FOLLOWING DAY ON 


CAMBRIDGE COMMON. 

THE FIRST OCCASION ON WHICH OUR PATRIOTIC 
FOREFATHERS.MET IN ARMS TO OPPOSE THE 
TYRANNY OF KING GEORGE Ill,IN 1775 IT 

BECAME THE MAGAZINE OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY BESIEGING BOSTON. 


Somerville on November 
21, 1892, and accepted by 
the city government, De- 
cember 14, 1892, by the 
passage of the following 
order: 


“Ordered, that the bronze 
memorial tablet recently 
placed upon the Old Powder House, 
and presented to the city by the Mas- 
sachusetts Society of Sons of the Rev- 
olution, by its letter of presentation re- 
ceived this day, be and hereby is accepted 
by the City Council for and in behalf of the 
city, with a hearty concurrence in the 
sentiment expressed by the society in its 
letter of presentation, that ‘the tablet may 
serve to remind the present generation, 
and the generations which shall follow, of 
the patriotic deeds of our heroic fore- 
fathers.” ” 


The society observed the one hun- 
dred and sixty-first anniversary of the 
birth of Washington by holding a 
commemorative service in King’s 
Chapel, February 22, 1893. The 
scholarly oration by Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, historian of the society, 
had for its theme “The Boston Tea 
Party.” * 

The printing of the Revolutionary 


_ * This address, fully illustrated, was published in the 
New ENGLAND MaGazine for June, 1893. 


THIS TABLET WAS PLACED BY THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF 
SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 

SEPT. I 1892. 


records in the office of the secretary 
of state engaged the active interest of 
a committee appointed by the board 
of managers. 

On Tuesday, April 4, 1893, a public 
meeting was held at Chickering Hall, 
called by a committee of the Sons of 
the Revolution, to take action regard- 
ing the protection of all public parks 
in Massachusetts, including Boston 
Common in particular, against attack 
by interested parties representing 
syndicates or corporations. This 
meeting, over which the late Colonel 
Henry Lee presided, was composed 
of many of Boston’s distinguished cit- 
izens, and made a spirited and effec- 
tive protest, which, for that time at 
least, preserved the integrity of the 
Common for the use and benefit of the 
people. 

The same year the society placed 
two bronze tablets, one to mark the 
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site of the home of Samuel Adams, on 
the corner of Winter Street and Win- 
ter Place, and the other, the finest 
tablet yet placed in Boston, to com- 
memorate the destruction of the tea, 
December 16, 1773. 

The home of Samuel Adams was a 
three-story wooden house fronting on 
the street, with an L, and in the rear 
a garden. A substantial looking 
building, built early in the eighteenth 
century and originally painted yellow, 
in its later days it had taken on a 
dingy and weather-beaten appearance. 
Its front door, ornamented with a 
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Street had formerly been known as 
Blott’s Lane and Bannister’s Lane; 
and in the early part of the century the 
houses on the same side of the street 
were of a similar style to that of Mr. 
Adams, with the exception of a few 
small shops, one of which, a barber’s, 
stood next to Mr. Adams’s residence 
and between it and Tremont Street. 
On pleasant days, in his declining 
years, Mr. Adams’s erect figure, a lit 
tle above the medium height, in tie 
wig, cocked hat, buckled shoes, knee 
breeches and red cloak, would be seen 
in front of his domicile. : 
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brass knocker, was surmounted over 
its arched entrance by a bow window. 
A single step admitted to the broad 
entry, from which heavily capped 
banisters led to the upper stories. On 
the ground floor, with their windows 
descending to within two feet of the 
ground, were parlors, one of which 
was used as a library by Mr. Adams. 
The parlor was spacious, having a 
large fireplace, with its huge brass 
andirons and its surrounding of blue 
tiles. On the walls were paintings of 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams and pictures of 
prominent Americans. The thorough- 
fare which is now known as Winter 


The Tea Party tablet was unveiled 
on the one hundred and twentieth an- 
niversary of the deed of which it 
marks the site, at the corner of Pearl 
Street and Atlantic Avenue. The in- 
scriptions for tablets placed up to this 
time were written by Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, Ph. D., historian of the 
society. 

On February 22, 1894, in the Old 
South Meeting-house, fine framed 
photogravures of Gilbert Stuart’s por- 
trait of Washington, known as the 
Atheneum portrait, were presented to 
the school children of Boston, in be- 
half of the society, by Rev. Edward 
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ON THIS SPOT STOOD THE 


GREEN DRAGON TAVERN. 


THE SECRET MEETING PLACE OF THE 


SONS OF LIBERTY 


AND-IN THE WORDS OF WEBSTER - THE 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 
TO MARK A SITE FOREVER MEMORABLE AS 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 
THIS TABLET IS PLACED BY THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 
AUGUST I9 1892 
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Everett Hale. Every public school 
building in the city received a copy of 
this portrait; and the society con- 
tinues the work from time to time, as 
new buildings are completed and oc- 
cupied. Over eleven hundred dollars 
was spent in this way; and the 
hearty appreciation on the part of 
teachers, pupils and public of a fine 
example thus set for all our cities 
made it one of the most popular 
acts in the history of the society. 
To assist in the making of patriotic 
citizens is one of the most pleasing 
of all the obligations incumbent 
upon a public-spirited organization. 
On March 15, 1895, the society 
held a public meeting in the Old 
South Meeting-house, on which 
occasion Mr. Edward W. Mce- 
Glenen delivered his lecture on 
“Paul Revere and the Nineteenth 
of April,” illustrated by numerous 
stereopticon views. On March 28, 
1895, the city government was 


petitioned to pass an ordinance that 
the flags belonging to the city of 
Boston should be displayed upon 
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the public buildings and grounds 
annually on the fourteenth day of 
June, this being the anniversary of 
the adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes as the national ensign of 
the United States. This ordinance 
was passed and approved by 
Mayor Curtis, December 30, 
1895; but an order was passed by 
the city government at its meeting 
in March, pending a report from 
the committee on ordinances, that 
the flag should be displayed June 
14, 1895, which was done, this be- 
ing the first official recognition in 
Boston of the birthday of our na- 
tional emblem. Special exercises 
were also held in all the schools of 
the city, while the press gave its 
enthusiastic support by calling 
public attention to the anniver- 
sary. On January 20, 18096, the 
board of managers in behalf of the 
society sent a petition to the rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts in 
Congress, to use their efforts to 

adopt a bill preventing the use of the 

national ensign as an advertising me- 
dium. 

April 2, 1898, a tablet was placed 
on the facade of the American House, 
on Hanover Street, Boston, to mark 


LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY BY 
COLONEL WILLIAM L, CHASE, 
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ON THIS SITE ONCE STOOD THE 


HOME OF SAMUEL ADAMS 
WHO BOUGHT IT IN MAY 1784, 
AND DIED IN IT OCTOBER 2,1803. 
IN GRATEFUL MEMORY OF THE 


FATHER OF THE REVOLUTION 


THIS TABLET IS PLACED BY THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF 
SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 


the site of the home of General Joseph 
Warren. The tablet measures twenty- 
four by thirty-six inches, and the in- 
scription for it was written by Dr. 
Samuel A. Green, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Warren lived here from 1770 up to the 
time of his death at Bunker Hill. 

On the one hundred and twenty- 
third anniversary of the battle of Lex- 


ington, that “glorious morning for 
America,” the Sons of the Revolution 
gathered about the tomb of Samuel 
Adams in the old Granary Burying 
Ground. For ninety-five years the 
spot where the mortal remains of 
Samuel Adams were laid away had 
been unmarked, and almost unknown, 
at least to a large proportion of the 
citizens of Boston. On March 26, 
1898, by order of the trustees of the 
cemetery department of the city, the 
tomb was opened for purposes of 
identification, though it was well 
known that Samuel Adams was buried 
in the Checkley tomb, the property of 
his wife. It was necessary to remove 
the earth to about the depth of three 
feet before the two stone slabs which 
lay across the short flight of steps 
leading down into the mouth of the 
tomb could be reached.. The tomb 
was found to be in excellent condition, 
perfectly intact, constructed solidly of 
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brick throughout, 
the roof being 
slightly curved. 
Every _ indication 
furnished satisfac- 
tory evidence, and 
left no doubts, if 
any existed, that 
the great organ- 
izer of the Revo- 
lution was laid to 
rest in the Check- 
ley tomb. Samuel 
Adams Wells, 
grandson of Sam- 
uel Adams, made 
the following 
memorandum, 
which appears in 
the appendix of a 
volume of poems by John Witt Ran- 
dall,* great-grandson of Adams: 


“Samuel Adams was buried in the Check- 
ley tomb, which adjoins the westerly side- 
walk of Tremont Street in Boston. His 
bones were gathered into a box by his 
grandson and deposited in a corner of the 


vault. “Teste, S. A. WELLS.” 


The rugged granite boulder with 
its tablet of bronze is in perfect keep- 
ing with the ancient character of the 
old burying ground, in which it has 
found a permanent abiding place. 
No other form of memorial would 
have been so appropriate, and the se- 
lection was a happy one, typifying as 
it so well does the bold and firm 
nature of the man whose illustrious 
memory it guards. Placed at the 
head of the flight of steps leading 
down to the entrance of the tomb, it 
was unveiled with simple but impress- 
ive speech, and presented to the city 
which Samuel Adams loved so well. 

In the same line of tombs, but on 
the opposite side of the entrance to 
the old Granary and equally distant 
from it, interred in the Longley 
tomb, repose the remains of the fiery 
orator and ardent patriot, James Otis. 
The proofs of this fact are so interest- 
ing in themselves that perhaps no 


** Consolations of Solitude,” by John Witt Randall, 
Boston, 1856, page 253. 
59, I a 
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apology is needed for recording them 
in this connection at some length. 
That the location of the burial place 
of James Otis, one of the great leaders 
in the Revolution, should have been 
forgotten for over half a century, 
almost incredible; but many 
circumstances tended to veil it from 
public knowledge. For many years 
queries have appeared in the daily 
press and historical publications ask- 
ing for information on the subject. 
Conjectures were made that he was 
buried at West Barnstable, where he 
was born, while many have believed 
that he was buried at Andover, where 
he was killed by lightning; and this 
latter supposition was strengthened 
by the fact of his request shortly be- 
fore his death to be buried on a knoll 
directly in the rear of Mr. Osgood’s 
house at Andover. Local historians 
had looked in vain for any clew that 
would lead to solution of the mystery. 
But by collating probate 


seems 


records, 


family history gathered from various 


sources, and the traditions of one 
family connected with the Cunning- 
ham family, of the generation con- 
temporary with James Otis, the tomb 


SAMUEL 
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in which were interred the remains of 
the Hon. James Otis, the distin- 
guished patriot of the Revolution, was 
finally discovered. Thomas _ Bridg- 
man, who wrote a book of epitaphs of 
the Granary Burying Ground, does 
not mention the name of Otis. The 
bronze tablets on the iron gates do 
not record the fact that James Otis is 
buried within the grounds. But our 
records are conclusive that James Otis 
was buried in that burying ground 
after his remains were brought from 
Andover to his dwelling in Boston, 
and the funeral cortege that marched 
from the house to the ground was one 
of the largest ever beheld in Boston. 
In the records of St. John’s Masonic 
Lodge of Boston is recorded the fact 
that James Otis was made a Mason in 
the year 1752, and was a member of 
that lodge. This lodge escorted his 
remains to the tomb. The news- 
papers published at the time of Mr. 
Otis’s death and funeral furnish but 
meagre accounts. The Boston Gazette 
or Country Journal under date of Bos- 
ton, May 26, 1783, says: 

“We hear from Andover that last Friday 
Evening the House of Mr. Isaac Osgood 


MEMORIAL TO SAMUEL ADAMS, GRANARY BURYING GROUND, BOSTON, 
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was set on fire and much shattered by 
Lightning, by which the Hon. James Otis, 
Esq., of this Town, leaning upon his Cane 
at the front Door, was instantly killed. 
Several Persons were in the House at the 
Time, some of whom were violently 
affected by the shock, but, immediately re- 
covering, ran to Mr. Otis’ Support; but he 
had expired without a groan. The Friends 
and Acquaintances of the Deceased are in- 
formed his Funeral is to be To-Morrow 
from his House near the County Court 
House. Freemasons are to precede the 
Corps.” 


The Massachusetts Spy, under date 
of May 29, 1783, contains almost ex- 
actly the same account as above, with 
the following addition: 


“His remains were honourably interred 
last Tuesday afternoon, preceded by the 
honourable fraternity of free and accepted 
masons, and followed by a long train of 
respectable friends.” 


Mr. Otis’s room in the Osgood 
house at Andover was on the left side 
of the front door; and at his death he 
was standing in the doorway of the 
room to the right. 
struck the chimney and 


The lightning 


followed a 
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rafter of the roof, which rested on one 
of the timbers te which the doorpost 
was attached. The casing of the door 
was split and the nails torn out. Mr. 
Otis’s family were notified as soon as 
possible of the sudden death of Mr. 
Otis, and Samuel Allyne Otis, the 
voungest brother of Mr. Otis, pro- 
ceeded at once to Andover and 
brought his remains to Boston. 
Colonel Joseph May, a prominent 
citizen of Boston, for many years a 
member of the King’s Chapel congre- 
gation, who died in Boston in 1841, 
and to whose memory a marble tablet 
was placed on the wall of King’s 
Chapel, was well versed in the history 
of Boston. He came to breakfast 
after his usual morning walk, and said 
to the family: “I have seen something 
wonderfully interesting this morning. 
As I passed the old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, I saw that the tomb was 
open in which I knew were the re- 
mains of James Otis, and with the 
help of the sexton | opened the lid of 
Otis’s coffin——and behold! the coffin 
was full of the fibrous roots of the 
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HOME OF GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN, 


Formerly standing on Hanover Street, Boston. 


elm, especially thick and matted about 
the skull; and, going out, I looked up 
at the noble elm,—and there, in trans- 
figured glory, was all that was mate- 
rial of James Otis.” The elm re- 
ferred to was undoubtedly one of the 
gigantic Paddock elms, which for- 
merly stood on the Tremont Street 
sidewalk in front of the burying 
ground. It is known that the roots of 
these trees were cut away from under 
the row of tombs on the front of the 
burying ground, having penetrated the 
flooring of the tombs. This work was 
done in order to lay the large granite 
wall, in front of 

the tombs, on O 
which the iron N 
fence was placed. 
It may be stated 
that Colonel 
Joseph May was 
the only person 
living in 1835 who 
was able to iden- 
tify the spot 
where the victims 
of the massacre on 
State Street were 
buried in the 
Granary Burying 
Ground. He stood 


GENERAL 
PHYSICIAN ORATOR anb PATRIOT 
WHO FELL AT BUNKER HILL 


JUNE 


n 


on the tomb with 
his father in the 
year 1770, being 
but ten years old, 
and _ witnessed 
the interment. 
He noted that 
the tomb was but 
a few feet from a 
larch tree. In 
1835, when the 
city government 
proposed to erect 
a monument to 
their memory, 
Mr. May guided 
the committee to 
this tomb, and 
the remains were 
identified as the 
victims of thecon- 
flict on State St. 

The remains of James Otis were in- 
terred in the Nathaniel Cunningham, 
Sr., tomb, numbered 40 on the Tre- 
mont Street front of the Granary 
Burying Ground, between the Park 
Street Church front and the gate of 
the burying ground. This tomb was 
built by Nathaniel Cunningham, Sr., 
a wealthy merchant of Boston, in 
1726 (Boston records). Nathaniel 
Cunningham, Sr., his mother, Ruth 
Cunningham, his son, Nathaniel Cun- 
ningham, Jr., the Hon. James Otis, 
Ruth (Cunningham) Otis, wife of 
James Otis and daughter of Nathaniel 


THIS SITE LIVED 
JOSEPH WARREN 
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HOME OF GENERAL 
Cunningham, Sr., and a number of 
others of this family are buried in this 
tomb. The slate slab on the tomb 


bears the inscription only of George 


Longley, 1809. The absence of the 
names of Cunningham and Otis from 
the tomb slab, together with the early 
death of Mr. Otis’s family, caused the 
identification of this tomb with the 
name of Otis to be obscured. The 
tomb, after the death of Nathaniel 
Cunningham, Sr., was held by Ruth, 
Sarah and Nathaniel Cunningham, 
Jr. Nathaniel Cunningham, Jr., dy- 
ing soon after his father, left the two 
daughters, his sisters, Ruth and 
Sarah, heirs of the tomb. Ruth 
married James Otis, and, as her hus- 
band never owned a tomb, caused his 
remains to be placed in this tomb, of 
which she was part owner and which 
contained the remains of her an- 
cestors. 

Besides the heirship to the Cun- 
ningham tomb by the James Otis 
family, traditions have been handed 
down by well-known families that 
James Otis’s remains were buried in 
the Cunningham tomb. In the items 
of expense in settling the estate of 
James Otis appears a charge made by 


RUFUS PUTNAM, 
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his brother, Samuel Allyne Otis: ex- 
penses to Andover, £5.8; also the 
bill for the coffin, £ 12.6. 

On July 15, 1898, the anniversary 
of the storming of Stony Point by An- 
thony Wayne, a boulder and tablet in 
memory of Otis, similar to the memo- 
rial aiready dedicated to the memory 
of Samuel Adams, was unveiled in the 
presence of a large gathering and pre- 
sented by the Sons of the Revolution 
to Mayor Quincy, who accepted the 
gift in behalf of the city. These two 
simple monuments shall bear witness 
to generations yet unborn, that the 
descendants of the men who stood be- 
hind Adams and Otis, perhaps tardily, 
yet worthily honored their memories. 
The inscriptions for the Adams and 
Otis tablets were written by Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Green. 

September 17, 1898, was a_per- 
fect day; and on the morning of 
that day the members of the soci- 
ety with invited guests took the 
train for Rutland, Massachusetts, 
the home of General Rufus Put- 
nam, the founder of Ohio. It was 
in every sense a “field day,” made 
memorable by the brilliant oration of 
Senator Hoar on the life and services 
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of General Putnam, and the unveiling 
of a large and handsome bronze tab- 
let, placed upon the old Putnam 
home, a lasting tribute to an honora- 
ble and historic career. The oration 
was given in the old Congregational 
Church before a large and deeply in- 
terested audience. In beginning his 
oration Senator Hoar said: “This so- 
ciety does well to mark with visible 
and enduring tablets the spots where 
great deeds have been performed or 
great men have been born or dwelt.” 
His apostrophe to Putnam was par- 
ticularly thrilling: “Bootblack and 
blacksmith’s assistant at Sutton; mill- 
wright’s apprentice at Brookfield; 
town constable at Rutland; friend of 
Washington; deliverer under Wash- 
ington of Massachusetts from 

the foreign invader; builder 

of our stronghold and citadel 

of West Point ; engineer of the 

great constitutional fortress of 

American liberty; faithful 

over a few things, ruler over 


many things—we come to-day 
to yourdwellingastoashrine.” 
In the spring of 1898 the 


Sons of the Revolution 
named a committee for the 
purpose of securing the coop- 
eration of other patriotic so- 
cieties in the proposed adorn- 
ment of the classrooms of the 
new schoolhouse named, in 
honor of Paul Revere, the 
“Paul Revere School,” sit- 
uated in the North End of 
Boston on Prince Street. In 
response to a circular issued 
by the committee, the so- 
cieties to whom it was sent 
quickly and_ cordially _ re- 
sponded, and a joint com- 
mittee was formed to carry 
out the plan in detail. The 
efforts of this committee re- 
sulted in the complete adorn- 
ment of four rooms and one 
of the corridors, the engrav- 
ings and plaster casts selected 
representing the men _ and 
events connected with the war 
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for independence. These pictures 
were formally presented to the city of 
Boston on October 19, the anni- 
versary of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. The exercises were of a 
patriotic nature, the participants 
being the pupils of the Hancock 
School and the representatives of the 
various societies. The occasion was 
a noteworthy one in the modern his- 
tory of the old North End, for gath- 
ered in the hall were the descendants 
of the men and women of old Boston, 
who, in the words of the engraved 
tablet which was placed upon the door 
of the room adorned by the Sons of 
the Revolution and which expressed 
the high purpose of their work, sought 
“to inspire patriotism and a love for 
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country” among the pupils of the 
Paul Revere School. 

The annual social gatherings of the 
society on the nineteenth of April and 
the various meetings it has held have 
always been marked by speeches of a 
high order by representative men, 
whose patriotic utterances, free from 
partisan influences, have contributed 
much to form that esprit de corps and 
that ready response to the calls of pa- 


triotism for which the society is noted 
and which it has demonstrated prac- 
tically in many a field of endeavor. 
The tribute which it annually pays to 
the memory of the country’s honored 
dead who labored in the hall of the 
Continental Congress or fought upon 
the field of battle, by placing wreaths 
upon the statues erected in commemo- 
ration of their services and the graves 
where their ashes repose in peace, is 
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but illustrative of the spirit which ani- 
mates the patriot sons of patriot sires. 
The constant readiness to secure in 
the halls of legislation laws to protect 
the flag from dishonor, or the erection 
of public memorials to keep alive in 
the hearts of the people the memory 
of some patriot, ever eager to inspire 
all who love their country with the 
“spirit of ’76,” the spirit of patriotism, 
devotion, heroism and sacrifice, pro- 
mulgating practical patriotism—such 
is the mission of the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. 
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“The only good from such orders as the 
Sons of the Revolution,” said President 
Chase, at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Society in 1895, “may be the high- 
est good, if we realize the sacred trust of 
duties, a proud legacy committed to our 
faithful keeping, to preserve in their purity, 
to broaden and ennoble by our own self- 
sacrifice and transmit to those who come 
after us with no spot or stain, unless it be 
our holy privilege to pour our blood upon 
the altar of American liberty and go to our 
God and our fathers with the only crown 
we revere, that of martyrdom for principles 
which have dignified and elevated living, 
and will shed eternal lustre over dying to 
maintain and perpetuate.” 
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By Florence Josephine Boyce. 


ENANTLESS 


phoebe’s nest,— 


stands the 


old log house, save for the 


No sound of life but the whir of wings and the call of the 


feathered mate; 


The pink wild rose has clambered up till it meets the roof at the 


west; 


And there in the open door is the place where the goodwife 


used to wait 


When the day was done and the echoes told no more of the 


woodman’'s blow ;— 


For this was the home where grandsire lived when he was a lad, 
> 


you know. 


There was a fireplace, grandsire said, and a crane where the kettle 


hung, 


A ladder reaching up to the loft that he climbed when he went 


to bed. 


“When shepherds watched their flocks by night,” was a hymn 


that his mother sung 


After the chores were finished and the evening prayers were 


said ; 


And grandsire told of the wolves that came so near he could hear 


them bark, 


And the owls that perched in the tops of trees and hooted out in 


the dark. 
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Back of the cabin I saw to-day a little old apple tree,— 
And grandsire planted it there himself when he was a lad, you 
know; 
A honeysuckle down by the wall was flaunting its flowers to me 
Beside a spreading lilac bush that told of the long ago, 
Till I almost saw up the hillside path fresh steps in the sandy 
loam, 
Where grandsire came at the set of sun and followed the bell-cow 
home. 


Empty the log house stands to-day, for the years have passed 
since then; 
The door swings back and the crannying wind goes sighing in 
heedless quest ; 
The ones who dwelt in the cabin home have followed the paths of 
men, 
And no voice breaks on the silence now but a call from the 
phoebe’s nest. 
But a charm still lingers about the place that no other spot can 
give,— 
For dear to my heart is the old log house where grandsire used 
to live. 
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By George Ethelbert Walsh. 


HE rapid advances in the 
application of electricity 
as a mechanical power 
has revolutionized 
many industries; but 
the effect upon agricul- 

ture has only been incidentally 
felt until quite recently. When the 
substitution of electricity for horses 
as motive power on_ street rail- 
roads became general a few years 
ago, the farmer experienced the 


greatest loss, for it practically closed 
up the most profitable market for the 
light horses he had been accustomed 
to breed for the trade; but otherwise 
the sudden inauguration of the age of 
electricity brought comparatively few 
changes in the quiet life of the farm. 


It cheapened the lighting of cities, in- 
creased the power of machinery, 
abolished the horse cars, and per- 
formed a thousand and one services 
for the mechanical world at less than 
half the former cost; and yet the 
farmer plodded on as before, content 
to reap his harvests and sow his seed 
without the aid of this new invisible 
force that was creating such a revolu- 
tion all around him. 

But science has never known any 
limit to its field, and it has invaded 
the province of the farmer with a per- 
sistent energy that never acknowl- 
edges defeat. It has trained its corps 
of professors and students in the agri- 
cultural colleges until they have be- 
come adepts in the science of farm- 
ing, and then, with a blessing upon 
their heads, it has bidden them go 
forth into the field of practical hus- 
bandry to codperate with the weary 
toilers of the farm. Science has 
erected barriers in the path of the 
devastating armies of insect pests, and 
told them to go so far and no farther ; 
it has studied the relations of the soil 
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and water to plant life, and laid bare 
the secret processes of food assimila- 
tion and plant growth; it has analyzed 
the component parts of the soil and 
fertilizers, and formulated rules for 
the guidance of the farmer; it has 
brought seeds from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and increased the 
yield of each acre tenfold; it has light- 
ened the labor of all who would listen 
to its tale of discovery and invention, 
and scattered broadcast throughout 
the land mechanical contrivances to 
help man in his fight against the 
forces of nature. 

Young men now go forth from the 
agricultural colleges equipped with all 
the knowledge necessary to make 
them masters of the soil, and in the 
greatest laboratory of nature they 
study the wonderful problems of life, 
growth and maturity, while they earn 
their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. Under their scientific direc- 
tion the face of the earth is trans- 
formed; the revolution in the trades 
and industries of our cities is a mere 
bagatelle in comparison. The farm 
teems with life and activity as of yore, 
but behind it there is a power that 
guides, directs, measures and ana- 
lyzes; nothing is haphazard, every- 
thing is exact. Primitive methods are 
no longer tolerated on the farm of the 
East or West; modern inventions 
have made such conditions a pecu- 
niary impossibility. 

But the age of electricity is more 
than likely to create as great changes 
in ten years as plodding science ac- 
complished in fifty. With a full 
equipment of past knowledge and in- 
ventions, the scientific farmer of to- 
day finds electricity brought to his 
door to open up new fields that he 
never dreamt of before even in the 
youthful days of his most ardent am- 
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bition. Electricity as a generative 
and motive force is older than the 
hills, but its application to-day on the 
farm is new, wonderful and mystify- 
ing. It promises to bring the agricul- 
tural millennium nearer by two cen- 
turies; it opens the door to Elysian 
fields that may attract our youth back 
to the farms of their forefathers, to 
re-create and rejuvenate as none ever 
before prophesied. 

Myriads of wonderful agricultural 
inventions have carried primitive 
farming from its early conditions up 
to a state of progress and perfection 
that worthily entitles it to the dignity 
of a science; but in view of the pres- 
ent outlook these useful creations of 
man’s brain and hands were merely 
the preparations for the grand revolu- 
tion. Without them the application 
of electricity to the farm would be 
delayed another quarter of a century. 
They were the first essential steps in 
the emancipation of agriculture from 
the ban of senseless ridicule and op- 


probrium that had been heaped upon 


it by a generation of scoffers. While 
the world laughed in its ignorance, 
the farmer cast off the shackles that 
had bound him and emerged from the 
darkness as the chief representative 
of useful, practical, applied science. 
There he stands to-day on his model 
farm, hampered by inheritances from 
the past, it is true, but bravely over- 
coming all difficulties and advancing 
into the front ranks of the world’s 
pioneer leaders. 

The model farm of the future is 
presaged to-day in a few isolated ex- 
amples, for it combines many old and 
new inventions, and includes others 
that have barely been tested abso- 
lutely ; but it is so simple and practical 
in its workings that none can call it 
a fanciful picture. Electricity is the 
motive power and the great secret of 
the whole change. No city has ever 
been installed with a more complete 
electrical plant than the model farm. 
Here the force re-creates and stimu- 
lates life as well as drives the machin- 
ery and agricultural implements. It 


dominates every part of the farm life, 
and makes the owner of the place a 
king among men. Old methods have 
passed away in every sense of the 
word, and mute, obedient machinery 
does the work that hired hands for- 
merly performed so clumsily. The 
horse is no longer a beast of burden; 
his entire absence on the farm is the 
most conspicuous evidence that elec- 
tricity has supplanted him in the hum- 
blest walk of life. 

Experiments with electricity for 
forcing the growth of plant life were 
made more than ten years ago. 
Spechneff applied the electric current 
to the seeds of plants, and afterward 
to the soil, and caused ordinary rad- 
ishes to attain a length of seventeen 
inches and a diameter of over five. 
Lemstrom, pursuing independent in- 
vestigations in the same field, demon- 
strated that the wheat plants on a 
given tract of land could be made to 
double their yield by judiciously ap- 
plying the electric current to the seeds 
and soil. Following these discoveries, 
the directors of Cornell University 
installed a forcing house with elec- 
tricity, and carried the experiments 
one step further. They applied the 
electric light to the plants at night, 
and endeavored to ascertain the effect 
upon the flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The forcing house was divided 
into two compartments, one-half be- 
ing subjected to the ordinary condi- 
tions of light and darkness, and the 
other half receiving the sunlight by 
day and the electric light at night. It 
took several years to arrive at any 
definite conclusions. But these im- 
portant results were obtained and 
verified by repeated experiments at 
Cornell and other places: that the 
electric light greatly accelerated the 
growth of plants, and deepened and 
intensified the colors of some flowers, 
and faded others. In the case of some 
plants, such as spinach, radishes and 
lettuce, the light placed within five 
feet of them stimulated their growth 
so that they ran to seed even before 
edible leaves were formed. Others 
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within a short distance of the light 
were blasted and killed. But on the 
other hand, when the electric light 
was placed at a reasonable distance 
from the plants and enclosed in a 
globe of white “opal” glass, most of 
the vegetables were stimulated in 
their growth without any material in- 
jury to their quality. Many of the 
plants would have such an attraction 
for the are light that they would in- 
cline at an angle of forty-five degrees 
toward it at night, and straighten up 
again in the daytime. The effect 
upon th : growth and color of flowers 
was equally remarkable. The colors 
of the tulips were made deeper and 
richer for a few days, and violets were 
made to blossom in three weeks. 
Flowers placed too near the arc 
lights were invariably injured, but if 
kept at a proper distance no harm 
followed. The intensified colors, 
however, faded quicker than those 
produced by the ordinary methods of 
growth, and scarlet, dark red, blue 
and pink flowers invariably turned to 
a grayish white after being exposed 
to the sunlight for a few days. The 
effect of the light on the development 
of the plants was unquestioned, and 
the only unsolved problem was: 
What degree of light could they 
stand, and how could it best be ap- 
plied? 

While the are light was being ap- 
plied to the plants in this country, the 
French scientists were investigating 
and experimenting with another sys- 
tem of electroculture. The value of 
atmospheric electricity to our grow- 
ing plants has long been recognized, 
and tests to distribute and collect this 
electricity in the atmosphere have 
been made for the ulterior purpose of 
applying it more directly to field and 
garden crops. This is Nature’s 
method of stimulating the growth of 
the plants, and it was thought that 
better results could be obtained by 
following her lead than by attempt- 
ing to introduce the powerful current 
artificially. It is now announced 
positively that the French scientists 


have succeeded in utilizing atmos- 
pheric electricity for stimulating plant 
growth. The new invention is called 
the geomagnetifere, and its object is 
to collect the electricity from the air 
and then distribute it evenly among 
the growing crops. An electrically 
installed field according to this sys- 
tem is so inexpensive that the farmer 
can afford to adopt it. 

In the centre of the garden a pole 
forty to fifty feet high is erected, and 
on the top is placed a chevaux de frise 
of copper spikes. These copper 
spikes act as a collector of the elec- 
tricity in the air, and being insulated 
from the pole by porcelain knobs and 
connected with the ground below by 
insulated copper wires they distribute 
the electricity among the growing 
crops. Under the soil of the garden 
a network of wires is permanently 
laid. The wires are made of galva- 
nized iron,so that the cost is small,and 
they are buried to a depth of six feet, 
so that the electricity does not come 
into too direct contact with the seeds 
and plants. They do not interfere 
with the ordinary cultivation of the 
field, and yet they stimulate the plants 
in their growth, so that maturity is 
hastened and the yield on experi- 
mental grounds has been increased 
fifty per cent. 

Lemstrom obtained his remarkable 
growth of wheat by exposing the 
plants to electricity diffused by a net- 
work of wires; but later tests seemed 
to show that as a rule the current gen- 
erated from a battery was too harsh 
upon the average garden vegetable. 
The utilization of the atmospheric 
electricity, however, solves the prob- 
lem better than any experiments so 
far made. The action of the atmos- 
pheric electricity is not so powerful 
as that generated from a dynamo, and 
it is distributed more evenly over the 
garden. The development of the 
plants in a garden thus installed is 
very uniform and satisfactory. The 
value of the arc light in forcing houses 
in the winter season may be of great 
value for certain varieties of vegeta- 
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bles, and even the dynamo will find 
its special use in the gardens and 
fields; but the French method of em- 
ploying atmospheric electricity for 
stimulating plant growth appears the 
most serviceable. The comparative 
cost of the two systems is also an im- 
portant consideration. The expense 
of installing a field with electricity 
generated by a dynamo, and the con- 
stant outlay of time and money to 
keep the machine running, make it 
unprofitable for the average farmer to 
adopt. The French system, however, 
is very inexpensive, as well as the 
most effective in operation. 

The model farm of to-day and of 
the future must avail itself of the most 
economical systems of plant propaga- 
tion, and the geomagnetifere must 
play an important part in its work- 
ings. Beneath the rich soil of the gar- 


dens where the delicate vegetables are 
growing, networks of invisible wires 
are laid, collecting and distributing 
the atmospheric electricity to all the 


plants. In the forcing houses similar 
arrangements are made for stimulat- 
ing the winter vegetables and flowers 
for the market, while overhead power- 
ful are lights make the night as bril- 
liant as day, and help to mature the 
plant growths in half the regular time 
required by nature. In the fields of 
wheat and corn the more powerful 
currents from a storage house work 
out similar results, lessening the sea- 
son of growth and doubling the yield 
per acre. Excessive droughts and the 
danger from late and early frosts are 
thus partly avoided on the electric 
farm, while if necessary two crops can 
be raised in one season where formerly 
only one could be grown. The electric 
power that the farmer has at his com- 
mand enables him to regulate the 
growth of his plants to suit the sea- 
sons or the markets. One portion 
of the garden can be forced, while 
the other half is kept back several 
weeks. There is no limit to the use 
of the new invisible power which he 
gathers from the atmosphere around 
him or generates from the wasted 


force of the neighboring stream of 
water. 

This leads to the examination of the 
source of the new power that propels 
the machinery on the farm. A small 
stream of water that formerly flowed 
across the farms in an_ irregular 
course, fertilizing the lower meadows 
and irrigating the upland districts, has 
been widened and deepened near its 
source, forming a large storage res- 
ervoir. This artificial pond has been 
dammed in at its lower end, and as the 
water tumbles over the open water- 
gates it turns several large turbine 
wheels. These wheels do not move 
the machinery of a flour mill, but con- 
stantly manufacture electricity for 
use on the farm. By means of the 
huge storage reservoir the work of 
making electricity can go on through 
the driest season, for the water power 
never gives out and the electric power 
is always ready to do its work. From 
this storage house the motive power 
is conducted to all parts of the farm. 
The forcing houses for winter plants 
are connected with the power house 
by overhead wires similar to those 
which disfigure the city streets for 
trolley lines. The great barn and liv- 
ing house are lighted by electric lights 
that get their source of energy in the 
same place. Movable cables radiate 
from the storage house to every part 
of the fields, and to these electric 
motors are attached for performing 
the various labors assigned to them 
by the inventive genius of man. 

The electric machinery worked by 
the motors is full of interest. Here 
are huge plows that turn over six fur- 
rows of fresh soil at once, hay-rakes 
and reapers which perform their 
duties automatically; electric weed- 
killers and fertilizers, corn-huskers 
and shellers, hay-choppers and gigan- 
tic threshing and fanning mills. Elec- 
tric vehicles rush across the extensive 
fields with loads of grain, hay or 
vegetables, moving with their broad 
tires without difficulty over the rough, 
uneven surface, and behind the plows 
and harrows the automatic seeders fol- 
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low in close succession, dropping the 
corn, wheat or other seeds at regular 
intervals in the freshly turned fur- 
rows. Everything is performed by 
machinery, guided by disciplined 
hands, and propelled by the new 
motive power that has caused all the 
revolution. 

An examination of these new farm 
implements in detail may give one a 
better idea of their value. As far back 
as 1892 an electric plow was patented 
in this country by an inventor in 
Minnesota, but prior to that time sev- 
eral electric machines had been in 
practical use in Europe. Threshing 
machines and hay presses especially 
had been run by electric motive power 
in the various European countries; 
and Congress, taking note of the at- 
tempts to introduce electricity on the 
farms abroad, favored the passage of 
a bill to provide for experiments with 
electricity as a motive power for agti- 
cultural machinery. This was re- 
garded as the signal for general activ- 
ity in this direction, and a great num- 
ber of inventors started in to help 
solve the problem. The Patent Office 
at Washington was bombarded with 
applications for patents on all sorts 
of electrical farm machinery, many of 
them being worthy and others almost 
worthless. An electric plow was soon 
operated in western Kansas and 
proved successful. 

But it required a cheaper produc- 
tion of electricity to make the new 
farm machinery of general value to 
the agricultural community. The 
electric motors were too expensive, 
and for a time the inventors waited for 
further developments. Then came the 
successful harnessing of Niagara, and 
the general cheapening of the process 
of manufacturing electricity and dis- 
tributing it from a central power 
house. The trolley cars appeared in 
the land like mushrooms on a sum- 
mer’s day. Great projects were talked 
of, and the railroad problem and 
cheap, clean transportation questions 
were attacked vigorously by the advo- 
cates of the electric lines. One dis- 


covery after another followed, until all 
sorts of wild schemes were set afloat, 
and people talked of harnessing the 
waves and tides of the ocean and 
rivers and making even the winds and 
tornadoes manufacture electricity to 
turn the wheels and machinery of 
commerce. 

Out of all this smoke and flame a 
great deal of solid, substantial prog- 
ress emerged, and the world was the 
richer for the inventions that suc- 
ceeded, if not wiser for those that 
failed. The farm machinery was not 
forgotten in the general scramble to 
invent new electric cars, new trans- 
portation lines, and rapid transit 
schemes. It is true that a great deal 
of the electrical agricultural machin- 
ery comes to this country via Europe, 
where, strange to say, more persistent 
efforts have been made to introduce 
the new power upon the farms. The 


rapid transit problem absorbed most 
of the best talent in this country, leav- 


ing often only second-rate inventors 
to take up the less profitable field of 
agricultural machinery. While the 
electric plow has been invented in this 
country, the most serviceable and 
practical machine is said to come from 
Vienna. However, as merits belong 
to several of the lately invented plows, 
it may be beyond the province of any 
writer to say which will prove the suc- 
cessful competitor upon our farms. 
There are two general types of 
these electric plows which will serve 
to illustrate the general principle of 
operation in each class. The first type 
is propelled by a fixed motor. The 
field selected for plowing is divided 
into sections of exactly the width of 
the cable used for pulling the plows. 
A heavy, powerful electric motor on 
wheels is stationed at either side of the 
field, and a strong cable connects 
them. This cable winds and unwinds 
upon a spool as the machinery is set 
in motion. To this cable the plow, 
which is capable of turning from three 
to six furrows of soil at once, is firmly 
attached. When the electric motor 
on one side of the field is set in mo- 
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tion, it winds up the cable and drags 
the plow toward it, and when it 
reaches that side of the field it turns 
around, and the reverse action of the 
other motor repeats the operation. 
The plow moves rapidly across the 
field, turning the dark, fresh furrows 
of soil as smoothly as the old hand 
plow. Each time the trip is made 
across the field the electric motors are 
moved an equal distance away from 
the last furrows. 

The second type of electric plow is 
run by a movable motor attached to 
the plow itself. The cable is fixed to 
an anchor on the opposite side of the 
field, and the electric motor follows 
this cable, dragging the heavy plow 
with it. Through a rather elaborate 
system of machinery, the farmer man- 
ages to guide the plow across the field 
to suit himself, cutting the new fur- 
rows in a line as straight as a crow 
flies. The small cultivators and har- 
rows are propelled in a similar way. 
They are either attached to the heavy 
cables, or they run by means of a 
small electric motor that can be re- 
moved from them in a few moments. 

In the great barns of the new model 
farm, huge threshing machines, fan- 
ning mills, corn shellers, hay and feed 
choppers and similar implements are 
run by the electric current that comes 
over the wires from the power house. 
Night and day the threshers hum and 
sing to a tune more lively than ever 
before heard on a farm, and as fast as 
the grain pours out of the screens it is 
carried to the fanning mills, where the 
chaff is separated from it. The 
great hay and grain reapers and 
binders are propelled by the same in- 
visible power, supplied to them by 
movable cables or overhead wires. 
The hay is loaded on the broad-tired, 
eight-wheel trucks, and carted to the 
barns to be deposited in the loft by 
overhead tramways. 

Even the weeding is accomplished 
by electricity. The force that stimu- 
lates plant growth and gives motive 
power to all the machinery can also 
kill and destroy. Electrocution is ap- 


plied to the weeds just as successfully 
as to prisoners in our jails. The deli- 
cate current of electricity may give 
life and vigor to plant life, but a 
powerful current destroys every germ 
of life, animal or vegetable. In the 
spring of the year the new weed de- 
stroyer goes over the field and anni- 
hilates weeds, insects and larve. As 
the vehicle moves along a series of 
many wire brushes drags on the earth 
and kills everything that comes into 
contact with it. A field overgrown 
with rank weeds can thus be cleared in 
a comparatively short time of every 
noxious growth. Death is just as sure 
and sudden as if each plant received a 
lightning stroke from the summer 
clouds. The weeder goes over the 
field after a storm, so that the wet 
stalks will act as more perfect con- 
ductors. 

There comes from Buda-Pesth the 
first electric tree destroyer ; the farmer 
who has extensive woodlands to clear 
finds science ready to help him in this 
respect. The tree-destroying ma- 
chines were invented to fell the giant 
trees in the forests of Galicia. They 
are comparatively simple in their con- 
struction, but veritable giants in their 
operations. A small motor carried 
upon a movable truck is drawn up to 
the noble product of the forest and se- 
cured to it by chains and steel clamps. 
The automatic saw-chisel is next put 
in position, and when the electric cur- 
rent is turned on it eats its way rapidly 
into the huge trunk and nearly severs 
it in two. While the machine is being 
adjusted to another tree, the first one 
is easily pulled over by ropes and 
sawed up by a huge saw operated by 
another motor. 

To complete the picture of the 
model farm, the owner should travel 
from one part of the extensive estate 
to another in his automobile victoria 
or upon a motor bicycle. Where elec- 
tricity can be obtained so cheaply, 
thousands of the newest inventions 
can be introduced without difficulty. 
In his spacious living quarters his wife 
no longer stews over obstinate wood 
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or coal fires; she simply turns on the 
electric current when needed and 
cooks the dinner without fuss or 
worry. Electric fans turned by the 
power that cooks herdinner and lights 
her house make the atmosphere of the 
midsummer day delightful and re- 
freshing. There is no longer any tri- 
weekly churning to try one’s temper, 
for the near-by creamery converts the 
cream into butter by the latest and 
most approved methods. Even the 
drinking water is pumped up from 
artesian wells by electricity, and sup- 
plied in a cool and refreshing stream 
to all who ask for it. 

The model farm thus electrically in- 
stalled must naturally be a mammoth 
affair, for all the improvements and 
inventions required can only pay for 
themselves when operated upon a 
large scale. But a farm ten miles 
square can be conducted with less 
labor and less friction by the new 
method than a hundred-acre one 
could by the slow systems of past 
years. Distance has been annihilated 
on the place by the introduction of the 
electric motors, and one may ride 
around his farm before noon and in- 


spect all the works without half the 
labor formerly required. Good roads 
must of necessity run in all directions, 
cutting the farm up into large sec- 
tions, so that any part of it can 
be reached in a comparatively short 
time. 

The difficulty of finding streams of 
water large enough to produce all the 
electricity needed on such a farm will 
occur to those living in the great 
prairie regions; but now that science 
has found a way to conduct the elec- 
tric current a long distance, this ob- 
stacle is easily overcome. The water 
power of the Niagara, the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Spokane, the Co- 
lumbia and many smaller rivers may 
be employed to manufacture the elec- 
tricity for agricultural purposes. The 
current can be conducted through the 
rich farming regions, and distributed 
to all willing to pay for it. The cost 
to each individual would be much less 
than half what is now required to run 
the steam plows, threshing machines, 
reapers and other heavy farm imple- 
ments. The money saved on the 
board of horses would alone pay for 
the use of the electric power. 
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From the Journal of Chandler Holbrook, Edited by Herbert Elmer Mills. 


ods of transporta- 
tion, travel, com- 
munication and 
conduct of business, 
which have _ been 
part of our century’s 
industrial revolution, have been de- 
scribed and commented upon to a de- 
gree almost tiresome; but in spite of 
all that has been said, perhaps many 
of us do not fully appreciate these 
changes, because we have no contact 
with the life of the past, no adequate 
comprehension of that which has been 
supplanted. The mere sight of a 


. a E HE changes in meth- 


Pe 


canal boat or an old stagecoach is 
often more instructive and suggestive 
than pages of description and statis- 
tics. A few pages of Arthur Young 
illuminate and make real to us much 
that we are told by economic his- 
torians. There has recently fallen 
into my hands through the kindness 
of Mr. Henry Booth of Pough- 
keepsie a manuscript account of a 
business trip made seventy years 
ago, that is similarly instructive, be- 
cause such a graphic picture of the 
past. It contains many observations 
upon the state of manufactures, the 
general economic development of the 
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country, and the condition of the fac- 
tory operatives in the early part of this 
century, that are worthy of record. 

In 1827-28 Chandler Holbrook of 
Poughkeepsie was sent by the Man- 
hattan Fire Insurance Company of 
New York to make a survey of the 
textile factories in the greater part of 
the eastern United States. It might 
be assumed that he was not appointed 
without some qualifications for the 
work, and we have his own statement: 
“IT have been somewhat acquainted 
with manufactures for eighteen 
years.” He continually shows him- 
self a careful, independent and trained 
observer. The manuscript consists of 
his private diary and of copies of let- 
ters sent to the president of the com- 
pany. The first record in his diary is 
October 27, 1827, and the last letter is 
dated October 3, 1828. 

“T left the city on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1827. Arriving at Pough- 
keepsie, I took my horse and gig and 
proceeded to Sharon in Connecticut, 


and in a direction through that state 
to Springfield in Massachusetts, then 
up the Connecticut River to North- 


field, where I crossed into New 
Hampshire. Then, visiting every fac- 
tory of any notoriety in that state, I 
proceeded to Saco in Maine, and on 
to Winthrop, about ten miles above 
Hallowell, on the Kennebec. Return- 
ing through Portland, Portsmouth 
and Boston, I then bent my way to 
Thompson in Connecticut and, pursu- 
ing a circuitous route, I again found 
myself in Worcester County in 
Massachusetts, and after a stay of sev- 
eral days among the manufactures 
there I again returned to Connecticut 
and by way of Hartford, New Haven, 
etc., returned to New York. My next 
tour was up the east side of the Hud- 
son to Troy and Schaghticoke, from 
thence to Bennington, Vermont, then 
to Glens Falls on the Hudson and 
down to Waterford, thence to Sche- 
nectady and westward to Oneida 
County, northward to Watertown and 
Brownville, then to Auburn and west 
to Rochester. From this place I went 


to the falls of Niagara and returned to 
Rochester and, by way of Manlius, 
Chittengo, etc., to Utica, from there 
to Otsego County and down the west 
side of the Hudson through the coun- 
ties of Greene, Ulster, Orange and 
Rockland to New York. 

“My last journey was direct to Bal- 
timore, and after visiting all the fac- 
tories within twenty miles of that city, 
which comprise all of any notoriety 
in Maryland, I returned and made 
similar examinations in Delaware and 
Pennsylvania. Except those in Tren- 
ton, I have seen none in New Jersey. 
Thus I have been through the various 
parts of the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land, and also crossed the Niagara 
River into Canada. By reference to 
my journal of courses and distances 
I find that I have travelled 4,628 
miles. . . . The number of factories 
visited is of cotton 143 and of woollen 
28.” 

This itinerary is significant because 
it indicates roughly the textile manu- 
facturing districts of the country at 
that time. His average daily journey, 
omitting Sundays, was only about six- 
teen miles. The average is lower than 
it would have been because of many 
delays on account of the weather and 
because of one or two short vacations. 
Still his usual day’s journey, when he 
was actually at work, was not over 
twenty or thirty miles. Nor was this 
due to idleness, for he was a most in- 
dustrious worker, often writing until 
after eleven o'clock until eyes or 
candles gave out. The entire work 
done in the year could be done now in 
a few weeks, probably. Another in- 
convenience was the slowness of com- 
munication, waiting for directions be- 
ing not infrequent and letters always 
uncertain in their arrival. 

Nearly all'the journey was made by 
means of his own horse and gig. His 
accounts of the roads recall the em- 
phatic language of Arthur Young’s 
Tours. “Intolerable rough,” “tremen- 
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dous bad,” “most awful bad” are com- 
mon descriptions, while ‘“Mechanics- 
ville to Waterford is the worst road I 
have ever seen,” and the road from 
Rochester, New York, to Whitesboro 
is “intolerably bad.” It took three 
days’ hard driving to cover the sixty- 
eight miles between New York and 
Matteawan in February. Saturday, 
May 3, “Left Onandagua and rode 
to Syracuse to breakfast. This being 
a rainy day, as usual for many days 
past, put up for the day. The constant 
bad roads for a long distance and hard 
driving have fairly beat out my poor 
little horse. He is as poor as a snake 
and his spirits have entirely failed him, 
in addition to which his back and 
breast are badly galled. The roads 
from Rochester to this place have 
been intolerable.” No wonder he 
wrote his employer: “Until there is a 
new coinage of words, I shall be un- 
able to find any one that will convey 
any idea of the bad roads that I have 
had to encounter.” Occasional men- 
tion of a log road is made, and one 
near Rome, New York, was twenty 
miles long. Two or three times he 
took advantage of steamboats, as be- 
tween Troy and Albany, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and Philadelphia 
and Wilmington. The steamboat 
seems to have lost its novelty, for he 
mentions it casually, although pos- 
sibly it was regarded as a somewhat 
dangerous means of conveyance, for 
he says: “After dinner took the steam- 
boat for Philadelphia, where I ar- 
rived.” Once or twice, as at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, the canal boat was 
available. Holbrook took the stage 
from New York at six in the morning 
and reached Philadelphia at nine or 
ten in the evening ; but the return was 
not so expeditious, for he says: “Left 
Philadelphia for New York about 
eleven A. M. Before we arrived at 
Princeton we capsized our coach with 
seven passengers—one was badly 
hurt. Poor I again got my head 
bruised. We lodged that night 
at Princeton. Sunday at seven we 
left Princeton—the travelling very 


bad—did not arrive in New York un- 
til nearly eight P. M.” 

Accidents were perhaps not so seri- 
ous as in these days of railroad travel, 
but they were frequent in proportion 
to the distance travelled. ‘‘My horse 
got loose and ran about a mile over 
a rough, hilly road to the meeting- 
house, where he was stopped by a 
man and brought back. The cushion 
was lost, but no other damage appears 
to have befallen us, that is, me and my 
horse and gig—no upsetting or break- 
ing anything. My cushion was re- 
turned me in the evening. My ex- 
pense for bringing back horse, gig 
and cushion, seventy-nine cents.” “In 
leaving Falmouth, it being very dark 
and slippery, I unfortunately capsized 
my gig and came with my head to the 
ground and was somewhat bruised 
and three slight cuts nearly through 
the skin on my temple. With much 
difficulty my horse was extricated, and 
not being able to ascertain how much 
damage was sustained and my head 
bleeding, I concluded to remain there 
for the night. My capsize has 
caused me some pain and I have felt 
quite indisposed all day. My damage 
Was in a pecuniary point but seventy- 
five cents, but how long I shall go 
with my head bound up is uncertain. 
I shall leave Maine without regret.” 
Town streets were not of the best. 
“In riding [horseback] along the 
streets of Lansingburgh, my horse 
suddenly started, and down came ‘Pil 
Garlic’ where the mud was almost 
knee deep. Never was a more awful 
predicament seen. I was flat on my 
back, my horse jumping, one foot in 
the stirrup, which soon came to the 
ground or rather the mud. Keeping 
fast hold the bridle, I supported my- 
self, and found when I was fairly up I 
had not been fairly in the mud. I let 
my horse take care of himself and I 
sculled to the shore or rather pave- 
ment.” There were other hindrances. 
“In crossing the Androscoggin I was 
detained an hour and one-quarter, ex- 
posed to severe cold, and it was 
dangerous getting in and out of the 
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boat”; and at another ferry in Maine, 
“it was very difficult to get on board 
the scow on account of the ice.” On 
January 21 he was not able to cross 
the Connecticut on account of floating 
ice. Occasionally he lost his way. 

Of the inns he has comparatively 
little to say, except that he went to a 
“publick house.” In York, Maine, he 
wrote: “This I can say with truth was 
the most indifferent public house I 
have found since I left home.” On 
January 16 he “put up at the United 
States Hotel” in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, but the next day went to the City 
Hotel; “the United States Hotel 
charges too high for me. One dollar 
twelve one-hundredths more than I 
paid for the same time and better ac- 
commodation in Portsmouth, N. H.” 
As already indicated, Mr. Holbrook 
was not fond of Maine. In one letter 
indicating his route, he says: “Into 
Maine and out of it as soon as con- 
venient.” Again, “I cannot hear of 
much in Maine, and am doubtful 
whether a journey below Saco will be 
of any advantage”; and finally, “I am 
much pleased with your request to 
leave this part of the country, and 
shall start immediately.” 

But there was a brighter side to 
his journey. On November 12 he 
wrote that, notwithstanding the bad 
roads, he had made 650 miles in the 
four weeks past. Sometimes the roads 
were “very good” or “quite tolerable.” 
“T rode on to Wells, nine miles, the 
most of the way in view of the blue 
waves of ocean. At Wells is a beau- 
tiful view of the water, the waves roll- 
ing in upon the beach in the most sub- 
lime grandeur. A few fishing boats 
were riding apparently at ease. Fish 
are here caught in abundance—the 
finest of rock cod. From this place 
commenced a good road; and from 
this place to Kennebunk, 10 miles, I 
rode in one hour. At Kennebunk I 
stopped and had an excellent dinner ; 
remained an hour and a half and left 
for Saco, distance ten miles, which I 
rode in one and a quarter hours.” 

“Left the Syracuse House—one of 


the most elegant hotels in the United 
States. The main building is four 
stories, standing on a corner of the 
intersection of two streets, having two 
wings extending which form an ob- 
tuse angle. These are two stories. 
The whole is of brick painted white. 
On both fronts of the main building 
is a portico and railing for each story ; 
on the roof a handsome balustrade, 
and on the top of the building a 
cupola with a bell. The rooms are 
well furnished and the hotel well kept 
and charges moderate.” Courtesy to 
strangers seems to have been fre- 
quently lacking. In Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, “a gentleman observing 
I was a stranger accosted me at the 
door and invited me to walk into the 
reading-room opposite. I cordially 
accepted his invitation and tendered 
him my most hearty thanks for such 
unusual politeness.” But Mr. Hol- 
brook seems to have had little time for 
pleasures. “This evening for a great 
variety was spent in social intercourse 
with an elderly gentleman” ; and after 
two months’ travel his diary says, 
“Passed an hour or two very pleas- 
antly, being the only social hours I 
have spent with one exception.” But 
in February, while examining Bald- 
win and Wild’s factory in Kinder- 
hook, he writes: ‘Was very politely 
requested to dine with Mr. Wild, who 
also requested my staying with him as 
long as I shall stay in the village. The 
same request was made by Mr. Bald- 
win, with whom I took supper. I 
have never met with such particular 
attention since Icommenced my pere- 
grinations.” At Watertown he “went 
for a short time into the ballroom, 
where was music and dancing”; and 
at Rochester “went to the circus, 
where was a very full house.” In 
Windham, Connecticut, New Year’s 
day, 1828, he “in the evening went 
down to the ballroom for a short time, 
and was very politely received by the 
company, a good list provided for me, 
politely urged to partake of the sup- 
per and other refreshments. This was 
a large party, nearly one hundred 
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ladies being present. Wrote this night 
till one-half past twelve.” Two or 
three days after he writes: “Loaned 
my gig in the evening to a young 
gentleman to ride on a very interest- 
ing visit. The terms on which I lent 
him the gig were ‘he was to kiss the 
pretty girl for me,’ which he promised 
faithfully to do, and produced a cer- 
tificate to that effect in the morning.” 

But the change in methods of travel 
was at hand, and by a happy coinci- 
dence our traveller was present on one 
important occasion marking the in- 
ception of railroad transportation. 
His account is of some historic inter- 
est. Baltimore, July 4, 1828: “Had 
a view of the splendid procession 
which was formed of all the me- 
chanics, trades and occupations in the 
city to lay the corner stone ofthe Ohio 
and Baltimore Railroad. This was 
the most splendid procession ever 
witnessed in this city. ... Among 
the rest and upon whom devolved the 
duty of laying the corner stone was the 
venerable Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, now in his g2d year and the 
last survivor of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence of 
these United States. His appearance 
does not indicate more than seventy 
years. The day passed off without 
accident, noise or confusion. The 
greatest order everywhere prevailed. 
Among other things which attracted 
attention were two wagons from the 
Union Cotton Factory loaded with 
the females from that establishment ; 
one wagon had sixty, and the other 
forty, females. The day was unusually 
fine, the evening was uncomfortably 
cold. Through the day and evening 
I saw but one individual intoxicated.” 

There are comparatively few polit- 
ical references, and these concern the 
ferce struggle then going on over 
protection. It will be remembered 
that this winter was marked by the 
consideration and passage of the 
“tariff of abominations,” which 
among other things doubled the 
duties on woollen goods. In a letter 
of the 21st of January, 1828, he speaks 


of the “universal complaint of the un- 
productiveness of the woollen busi- 
ness.” On October 27, 1827, at 
Germond’s in Washington, Dutchess 
County, New York, he chanced upon 
a “Grand Convention” of “professing 
Republicans” for the nomination of 
candidates for the Assembly; and on 
February 18, 1828, he says: “At Mr. 
Germond’s was a county convention 
for the purpose of passing resolutions 
against a revision of the tariff and op- 
posed to any further protection on 
woollen goods. It was attended by the 
relatives and friends of Mr. J. J. Oak- 
ley, representative in Congress, and if 
these personal friends were stricken 
from the roll of those who cried ‘aye,’ 
any man would say it was a [word 
illegible] convention.” In Novem- 
ber, 1827, he was refused information 
about a factory in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, ‘until after the tariff has 
passed,” and he was evidently con- 
sidered a spy. The woollen industry 
generally was not flourishing, while 
the cotton industry was most prosper- 
ous. New cotton mills were going up, 
and some woollen factories were be- 
ing changed to cotton. The cotton 
manufacturers evidently looked upon 
the protective system with less favor, 
for one of them in Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, complained that the com- 
modities consumed by the 253 opera- 
tives in his mill paid the government 
a duty of $1,500. 

On February 17, services in mem- 
ory of Clinton were held, and Mr. 
Holbrook gives an account of those 
in Poughkeepsie, where he chanced 
to be: “This day was appointed to 
deliver sermons on the death of Mr. 
Clinton, governor of the state of New 
York. Every pulpit was draped in 
mourning—black broadcloth — suffi- 
cient to make a full suit for each 
clergyman, one Episcopalian, one 
Presbyterian, one Dutch Reformed, 
one Methodist, one Baptist. The 
services were performed in the Dutch 
church. In the morning, sermon from 
the Rev. Mr. Cuyler from this text: 
‘Hear the rod and him who hath ap- 
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pointed it.’ In the afternoon by Dr. 
Reed of the Episcopalian church from 
this text: ‘A time to mourn.’ In the 
evening by Rev. Mr. Welton of the 
Presbyterian church from this text: 
‘How are the mighty fallen!’ or some- 
thing like it—I don’t remember ex- 
actly. The church was crowded to 
overflowing during the three services. 
Mr. Hutchinson of the Baptist church 
made a prayer before and after noon, 
and Mr. Richardson of the Methodist 
church in the evening,”—after all of 
which the people must have been 
heartily tired of Governor Clinton. 

Incidentally we have in the diary 
descriptions of many places. Among 
the New England towns are “Port- 
land, which is now the third in point of 
tonnage in the Union. Here appears 
an activity in business quite in con- 
trast with the town of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Therearenow about 
14,000 inhabitants”; Brunswick, 
Maine: “This appears a flourishing 
village, the college consisting of three 
handsome brick buildings at the west 
end of the town. This place carries 
on a considerable lumber trade, re- 
ceiving their logs for 150 to 200 miles 
up the river. They have 28 saws in 
operation, but no other manufactory 
of any note.” 

Of more interest are brief accounts 
of some New York places. Water- 
town was growing rapidly, having in- 
creased thirty per cent ina year. In 
Sackett’s Harbor “everything has a 
temporary appearance. The place 
owes its present size to the late war, 
and the cause being removed which 
gave it birth, almost everything has 
the appearance of dilapidation and de- 
cay. The armed vessels which some- 
times thundered defiance at our 
enemy are now sunk in the lake or are 
in the more peaceful employment of 
the merchant in the carrying trade of 
the lake. The mammoth ship now on 
the stocks having a house over it was 
designed for 120 guns. The fine stone 
barracks near the shore of the lake 
make a very handsome and beautiful 
appearance and are undoubtedly the 


handsomest in the United States.” 
“Oswego will undoubtedly be a place 
of importance, being connected with 
the Erie Canal and also lying on the 
lake shore.” ‘Rochester far exceeds 
all that I have ever heard of its growth 
and business. There are here now 
about 13,000 inhabitants, eight places 
for religious worship, twelve flouring 
mills having fifty run of stone, a great 
variety of other mills, etc. In 1812 
only one house stood where is now 
the bustle and business of a city.” 
Lockport “is increasing with wonder- 
ful rapidity and will shortly be a place 
of much importance.” Fort Niagara 
“is the oldest military post in the 
United States, the house having been 
built about 130 years. There are here 
no troops stationed. The colonel 
[Jewett] has charge of the fort and 
the property belonging to the govern- 
ment. The situation is without a su- 
perior for pleasantness and one of the 
finest places for fishing and fowling in 
the country. There I was shown the 
magazine in which ‘tis said ‘Morgan 
was confined and murdered.’ The 
colonel is now indicted for being ac- 
cessory to the ‘doleful deed,’ of which 
in my opinion he knows nothing.” 
“The immense quantity of salt here 
[Syracuse] manufactured is truly 
astonishing to one unacquainted with 
the business. The salt duty paid to 
the state last year was $116,000. Ap- 
parently more than 100 acres are cov- 
ered by the evaporating vats besides 
the immense number of boilers.” 


The Auburn state prison was estab-" 


lished in 1816. “This is a splendid 
pile of buildings, displaying much 
neatness and good regulation. Nearly 
600 convicts are here at constant 
labor, carrying on all kinds of me- 
chanical labor. The expense of feed- 
ing and clothing each person is less 
than eight cents per day. Many of 
the weavers are employed for the Au- 
burn factory at twenty-five cents per 
day, who make 6-4 and 7-8 bedtick 
and wove in March 3,700 yards of 6-4 
and 4,200 yards 7-8 bedtick and 1,200 
yards jeans.” 
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The evidence of this observer as to 
the manufacturing industries can be of 
value only cumulatively, reinforcing 
and perhaps supplementing other ac- 
counts. It concerns only the cotton 
and woollen industries, with inci- 
dental reference to others. But the 
materials for the economic history of 
the United States yet to be written are 
in some fields scant, and all that may 
add to our knowledge is worth pre- 
serving. Negative evidence is of 
slight value, and it is not safe to infer 
that there were no textile establish- 
ments outside of the districts visited 
by Holbrook, although it is probable 
that he visited nearly all the regions 
where cotton and woollen factories 
existed in any numbers. These were 
the southwestern corner of Maine, 
the Merrimac Valley, the Connecticut 
Valley to Bellows Falls, the northeast 
corner of Connecticut, the Hudson 
Valley, the Mohawk Valley, and from 
Syracuse west to the Falls along the 
line of the “old road” of the New 
York Central system, the region just 
east of Lake Ontario, the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and especially the vicinity 
of Baltimore. The growth of Man- 
ayunk near Philadelphia had been 
very rapid. “The factories in the 
neightorhood of Baltimore are scat- 
tered in every direction. ’Tis difficult 
to find two in the same direction.” “I 
have particular surveys of seventeen 
factories (and one woollen) in the 
neighborhood of Baltimore, several of 
which are very extensive in their oper- 
ations. Those that I have particu- 
larly surveyed have in operation 45,- 
032 spindles, 788 looms, and employ 
2,500 persons.” Of others he took no 
survey, but from Maryland he writes: 
“I do not find that neatness of appear- 
ance and apparent comfort around the 
dwellings that I have frequently ad- 
mired in my northern and eastern 
tour.” 

Although the factories were all in 
the New England and Middle States, 
there was no such localization as at 
present. Small factories, often of only 


a few thousand dollars capital, were 
scattered all over this region. Such 
concentration as did exist was due to 
the water power. Our textile indus- 
tries passed through the same stages 
as the textile industries of England. 
The first effect of the introduction of 
machinery driven by water was to 
build up the factories away from cities 
where power could be had. Power 
could not be brought to the people in 
the towns, but the people could be 
taken to the waterfall. The introduc- 
tion of steam has changed this tend- 
ency. One or two large factories are 
mentioned, as one in Ware, Massa- 
chusetts, with a capital of $525,000 
and a product of 15,000 to 18,000 
yards a week, and one at Saco costing 
$300,000 to $400,000. 

As in England, the cotton industry 
developed the large factory much 
sooner than did the woollen industry. 
The woollen factories mentioned by 
Mr. Holbrook employed 40 to 70 
hands. The cotton factories were 
generally larger. One is mentioned 
which employed 700 people, and those 
at Ware and Saco must, judging from 
the number of spindles running, have 
employed 500 and over 800 respec- 
tively. Improvements in cotton ma- 
chinery were being made continually, 
and the cost of a suit of machinery 
from the picker to the loom was from 
$14 to $25 per spindle. The output 
was very different in different fac- 
tories. In one case about 54 yards 
per loom per week for “fine goods No. 
32 to 40”; in another 130 per loom 
per week of No. 25; and in another 
case, fineness not given, 107 yards per 
loom weekly. The cotton factories 
ran about 35 to 38 spindles to the 
loom. 

“Silk manufacture is carried on in 
{ Mansfield, Connecticut] more ex- 
tensively than in any other town in the 
states. The last season has been un- 
favorable, and the quantity made is 
only 2,629 pounds. The manufacture 
is wholly domestic, and one person 
can make about twenty pounds with 
sufficient worms and trees. Two hun- 
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dred and sixty families are engaged 
in this business in a greater or less de- 
gree; the most made by any one 
family was seventy-five pounds, the 
least eight ounces. It is reeled and 
spun in families and sold in quantities 
to merchants and others, who have it 
colored and prepared for market. The 
price of the raw silk is about $4 per 
pound, but when finished it is not sold 
by weight. When well spun it is said 
to be superior to any other silk for 
strength. The culture of silk appears 
confined to the town of Mansfield.” 
Although Holbrook visited other fac- 
tories, he says little about them and 
little about industrial processes. Men- 
tion is made of “an extensive nail fac- 
tory” in Ramapo, New Jersey, “con- 
suming about goo tons of iron an- 
nually”; and he describes a “method 
of bleaching or rather a finish of their 
white flannels by brimstone smoke. A 
room in the rear addition is appropri- 
ated to this. A small quantity of 
brimstone is put into an iron vessel of 


coals, which is then put into this room 


and the door closed to retain the 
smoke.” There is naturally a great 
deal of information about mill con- 
struction and protection from fire. It 
is interesting to notice that this agent 
was then emphasizing the importance 
of certain points in modern mill con- 
struction. 

The most important information, 
however, is that upon the condition of 
the mill operatives. It brings addi- 
tional testimony, but of a somewhat 
earlier period than usual, in support 
of the statement that, in marked con- 
trast with contemporaneous English 
conditions, there was comparatively 
little cause for criticism of the treat- 
ment of factory hands in America. In 
Newmarket, New Hampshire, were 
“girls, well dressed, cultivating some 
flowers, and what was somewhat re- 
markable, one weaver was also knit- 
ting.” In a factory near Peterboro, 
New Hampshire, he notes in his 
diary: “Some flowers observed in the 
factory windows, a small library in the 
counting-room for the use of the per- 


sons employed,” and also in a factory 
in Peterboro: “Here I found many 
flowers cultivated by the girls and 
some shrubbery round the building. 
A collection of valuable and interest- 
ing books for the use of the hands 
gratis.” In a letter from Schaghti- 
coke, New York, he notes as an ap- 
parent exception that “they employ a 
large number of children, and they do 
not appear to be under the best regu- 
lation; consequently their rooms are 
not in that clean order that I have 
been gratified in observing hereto- 
fore.” 

A letter written his employer at the 
conclusion of his tour gives a most in- 
teresting and valuable account of 
what he had observed in this connec- 
tion: “Presuming that a few obser- 
vations relative to the moral character 
and condition of the manufacturers 
taken as a community will be gratify- 
ing to you, I herewith furnish you 
with that which from personal obser- 
vation and inquiry I obtained while on 
my late journey for the Manhattan 
Fire Insurance Company. I regret 
that I did not at first make 
inquiries concerning Sabbath schools, 
but I have no memorandums of 
any until I commenced my journey 
in this state. While in New Hamp- 
shire I generally had conversation 
with the proprietors respecting the 
characters of the persons employed 
and of the tendency of their establish- 
ments to the advancing or otherwise 
of moral principles. On this subject 
I found but one opinion, and that cer- 
tainly was a favorable one. 

“In New Hampshire they do not 
employ many children, finding it more 
advantageous to have grown persons. 
These are mostly females of families 
from the neighboring towns. In many 
of the factories they require that the 
applicant shall produce satisfactory 
recommendations of a good moral 
character before employment is given. 
I have in some instances found very 
handsome libraries left in the count- 
ing-room, and any persons employed 
by the company have the privilege of 
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taking any book for perusal gratis. 
They also discountenance the use of 
ardent spirits and do not allow its use 
in the workshops. The attentions of 
the managers not only extend to the 
persons while employed, but also to 
the boarding-houses, in order that no 
persons of immoral habits should lo- 
cate themselves on their premises and 
by bad example or precept lead others 
astray. 

“In the state of Connecticut I found 
many more children at work in the 
factories than I did in other states. 
This is partly owing to the vast num- 
ber of factories in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island which give employment 
to so many girls as weavers that 
grown persons cannot be obtained for 
the various branches of the establish- 
ments. There is another reason: poor 
persons with large families of children 
resort there for work and are anxious 
that as soon as a child is able to earn 
anything it should go into the mill, 
and as it affords some relief to the 
parents they are received ; but as far as 
| could learn, it is a kind of labor not 
desired on the score of economy by 
the proprietors. At Humphreysville 
I was told by Dr. Deforest that several 
of the girls in his employ had the pre- 
ceding summer been engaged as 
teachers of schools in the neighboring 
towns and were also re-engaged for 
the coming season. In this state 
| New York] I have memorandums of 
twenty Sabbath schools where the 
children of the factories regularly at- 


tend; some of them are exclusively - 


for the factory children, others are in 
the neighborhood. Where the estab- 
lishments are small and remote from a 
town or neighborhood, the number of 
children that could be brought to- 
gether has been considered insuffi- 
cient for a school of that kind. There 
is a disposition manifested among the 
children to attend school, and in some 
instances it is a part of the contract 
that they must do so. At Manlius I 
was told that twenty of the girls in 
that mill were attending a school for 
writing only. In Pennsylvania I 


found the same attention paid to the 
subject, and also at several mills in 
Delaware. I have memorandums of 
six schools near Philadelphia, three 
on the Brandywine and six near Balti- 
more. At the Savage factory they 
have lately commenced their school. 
They have a large proportion of 
grown help, and a great many of these 
cannot read or write. They are grati- 
fied in having an opportunity to go to 
school, and a very good effect is an- 
ticipated from this school. They have 
a large room very appropriately fitted 
up for public worship at this place, 
and clergymen of various denomina- 
tions frequently officiate there. Many 
persons have deprecated the increase 
of manufacturing establishments in 
this country, believing it will have a 
tendency to vice and immorality. My 
own opinion was different, and from 
information received from every sec- 
tion of the country which I have 
visited and my personal observation, 
I do not hesitate to say that in a moral 
point of view the manufacturers will 
not suffer in comparison with any 
other class in the community, and if 
we look into our county courts, 
magistrates’ offices, poorhouses, jails 
and penitentiaries, and say from 
whence do all these people come? I 
say they do not come from our manu- 
factories. At the New York mills in 
Oneida County I was told by a person 
who had been in their employ for 
nearly two years that he had not 
heard a profane expression by any 
person in their employ durine that 
time. 

“That the condition of persons em- 
ployed in our manufactories is bene- 
fited, is obvious to the most casual 
observer. If reasons were required, 
enough are at hand to satisfy the most 
scrupulous. The most prominent is 
constant employment and _ good 
wages. Casual employment leaves 
the person much leisure time, which 
requires occasional disbursements 
from previous earnings, and he soon 
finds more time for idleness than for 
labor. Habits are formed which are 
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pernicious, and ruin and poverty are 
too often found treading in the foot- 
steps of those who depend on occa- 
sional employment. To see the benefit 
that has arisen to those who removed 
to our manufactories it would be 
necessary to have looked into their 
dwellings and around their premises 
previously to their removal. But it is 
sufficient now to look at those in sim- 
ilar situations to what these were in, 
to see the contrast. We see the 
manufacturers well fed and genteelly 
clothed. Often have I been told, 
when inquiring if all their children 
went to Sunday school, that a family 
had been lately employed whose chil- 
dren had not clothes suitable to ap- 
pear in, but they would soon have 
them well clothed, when they would 
attend. I have frequently been told of 
persons who entered an establishment 
when first able to earn anything and 
who have constantly worked at the 
same establishment. Some have 


saved a few hundred, and some a few 


thousand dollars; their education has 
not been neglected ; habits of industry 
are formed, and they are becoming 
and have become valuable members of 
society. These people are from what 
we call the laboring classes of the 
community, and it is with other labor- 
ing people that I compare them. 
“Much has been said relative to the 
characters of the females employed in 
the factories. The information I have 
obtained on this subject is highly 
gratifying. I have often been told of 
mills which have been in operation for 
many years, and there had never been 
an instdnce known of unchaste or 
improper conduct. There prevails 
among the females an ambition to 
sustain a good moral character. 
There is a watchfulness among them, 
and they quickly detect an immoral 
intruder when sometimes the pro- 
prietors have been negligent or de- 
ceived. The introduction of the 
power loom by bringing more imme- 
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diately together so many girls of 
larger growth and the high wages that 
have been obtained have contributed 
more than any other thing to form 
their character for good conduct. The 
work is not laborious. From the 
wages received, being more than 
could be obtained by the hitherto or- 
dinary occupations of housework, 
they are enabled to dress with more 
neatness and taste. The occupation 
has been daily becoming more re- 
spectable and we find among the most 
deserving of the laboring community. 
I do not mean to say that these obser- 
vations will apply universally, but 
generally as far as my observations 
have gone and from personal inquiry 
I believe they are correct. I have 
been somewhat acquainted with 
manufactories for eighteen years, and 
am highly gratified in finding such 
great improvement in the appearance 
and condition of the operatives. 
From all I have seen and heard, I am 
happy to say, and I say it with sin- 
cerity, that our manufactories as now 
conducted have a tendency to improve 
the morals of the laboring people, that 
they will be more industrious and 
more intelligent—consequently more 
happy and better citizens.” 

Perhaps we cannot better leave this 
traveller of seventy years ago than by 
quoting from his diary of January 2, 
1828: “Forty-one years bygone, saith 
my mother, came I—poor I—into this 
troublesome world. My sun has past 
its meridian and is fast descending. 
‘Alas, poor Yorick!’ You have much 
to account for and very little to show 
on a_ settlement. Forty-one years 
gone never to return. Soon, very 
soon, it will be said, C.H. is dead! and 
what does he leave to tell he ever 
lived? Children he has none! Sev- 
eral persons he esteems as his friends, 
a wife he loves, parents he reveres, is 
thankful for favors received, and sup- 
plicates heaven for a continuance of 
its mercies.” 
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WALT WHITMAN. 


By R. M. Bucke. 


HERE are extant of Whitman 
one daguerreotype, several 
hundred photographs, perhaps 


a dozen oil paintings taken from life, 
besides crayon and other drawings, 
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and probably half a dozen busts by 


Morse and other sculptors. Of these 

the writer has his full share, namely, 

over a hundred photographs, two 
33 


busts, three oil paintings, a crayon and 
a sepia etching by Gilchrist, and of 
course newspaper, magazine and 
other reproductions innumerable. In 
selecting likenesses for this article, the 
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difficulty has been out of the large 
number in hand to select those that 
ought to be used. 

Whitman’s ancestors were mostly 
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NUMBER 2. 18656. 

farmers, stock-raisers and _ sailors. 
His father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father and _ great-great-grandfather 
Whitman were all born in the same 
house, which still stood only a few 
years ago at West Hills, Long Island. 
The poet himself was born in a more 
modern house close to the old home- 
stead. For many generations, dating 
back a hundred years before the 
American Revolution, the Whitmans 
owned a large tract of property in that 
neighborhood, where they lived in 
patriarchal style surrounded by large 
families and by numerous black, 
woolly-headed slaves. | Whitman’s 
mother’s family, the Van Velsors, lived 
on their own land a few miles away, 
at a place called Cold Springs. His 
mother’s mother’s family (named 
Williams) were a race of sailors. So 
also were his mother’s father’s 
mother’s family, the Kossabones. Go 
back as far as we may, there is no sign 
of scholastic habits or of literary traits 
among his people in any direction, 
unless it be in the case of his great- 
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WHITMAN. 


grandfather’s great-grandfather, Zach- 
ariah Whitman, born 1595, who was 
a clergyman. The poet’s brothers 


and sisters were as innocent of literary 
propensities as were any of their an- 
cestors, and this in spite of the fact 
that two of his brothers, George and 
Jeff, were exceedingly able men, who 
rose by sheer ability from the status of 
wealth, reputation 


day laborers to 
and influence. 

In this connection it should never 
be forgotten that Walt Whitman him- 
self is about the most unliterary of all 
writers. He was not a student, not a 
reader, had little or no taste for letters. 
He never had many books, and those 
he had were in some back room or 
thrown in an out-of-the-way corner. 
He did not care for literature as such 
at all, could hardly read Tennyson, 
could not read Browning or Swin- 
burne, probably never in his life read 
such a book as Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall” or Macaulay’s “England” or 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus” or Bacon’s 
“Organon” or Carlyle’s “Frederic,” 
as so many thousands have done for 
the pure love of reading. It is doubt- 
ful, though he often spoke and wrote 
about Carlyle, whether he ever read 
through his “French Revolution” or 
even his “Sartor Resartus.”’ 


Whitman’s business was to live a 
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life and put that life on record. This 
business he attended to day in and 
day out for at least fifty years, since 
he probably entered consciously upon 
it quite early in life. Not only “Leaves 
of Grass,” but all his prose—every- 
thing he ever wrote—is in one senseor 
another autobiographic; it all hinges 
and turns upon himself. He says 
somewhere that he writes nothing but 
his own name, that he repeats it over 
and over: “It never tires me.” 
Though the Whitmans had been 
well off, the poet’s father was a poor 
man, who maintained a large family 
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upon his daily wages as a carpenter. 
Walt Whitman and his brothers and 
sisters, as before intimated, belonged 
distinctly to the laboring class. Jesse 
and Andrew (two of the brothers) 
were never anything but day laborers. 
Hannah married a landscape painter, 
and Mary a ship carpenter. The poet 
himself was a printer, a school teacher, 
a newspaper editor, a carpenter and a 
house builder. Later he was a gov- 
ernment clerk in Washington, after 
having been for two years an 
unpaid nurse in the hospitals, dur- 
ing which time he earned his bread 
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writing letters to New York news- 
papers. 

Before reaching the age of thirty, 
Walt Whitman had written a number 
of stories and sketches, including a 
long temperance tale called “Franklin 
Evans.” If we gauged him by these, 
we should have to say, “This man will 
never do anything above mediocrity.” 
Nevertheless, at the age of thirty-four 
to thirty-five he produced, Emerson 
being the judge, “the most extraor- 
dinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has contributed.” How shall 
we aceount for this? What was it that 
converted this mediocre man, this 
house builder and carpenter, this car- 
penter’s son, into the deepest thinker 
his country had produced? We are 
reminded by this case of another at 
which ‘‘many were astonished, and 
said, Is not this the carpenter's son, 
whence has this man these things? 
and they were offended at him.” 
What had happened to cause the 
change? 

Walt Whitman (page 15 of the 1855 
edition of “Leaves of Grass’’) tells us 
what had occurred. He tells us of a 
marvellous rebirth which happened to 
him in June, 1853, in the beginning of 
his thirty-fifth year. He relates how 
his other new self came to him and 
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took possession of him, and how there 
swiftly arose and spread around him 
the peace and joy and knowledge that 
pass all the art and argument of the 
earth, and how it came to him that all 
the men ever born were his brothers 
and the women his sisters and lovers, 
and how he saw that the basic fact of 
creation (its ‘“‘kelson’’) is love. From 
that moment this carpenter too be- 
came a seer, the heavens were opened 
unto him also, and he saw and knew 
the Spirit of God. In this case also, 
as in others of the same class, there 
was, upon illumination, a characteris- 
tic brightness of the face, an irrepress- 
ible joyousness shining from his 
features and seeming to pervade his 
whole body. lf I am not mistaken, 
something of this spiritual elevation 
can still be seen (though at four or 
five removes from its origin) in like- 
ness number one, which must have 
been taken within a few months after 
the June day referred to. 

3etween the date of numberoneand 
number two, the first and second edi- 
tions of “Leaves of Grass” were writ- 
ten and published. The first edition, 
in spite of Emerson’s indorsement, 
failed to sell; its author could not 
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even give it away,—for complimentary 
copies, we are told, were in many in- 
stances returned, often accompanied 
by insulting letters. The book was 
considered meaningless, badly written, 
filthy, atheistical and utterly repre- 
hensible. The second edition con- 
tained a number of new poems and 
met with a worse reception even than 
the first. Fowler and Wells under- 
took its publication, but the clamor 
was so loud that they almost at once 
threw up their contract, and the issue 
was continued by the author. How- 
ever, there was little or no sale, and 
for a time “Leaves of Grass’? seemed 
to be dead. 
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Whitman, however, was not, it 


seems, the least discouraged. He 
probably foresaw the reception the 
book must meet. He went on his 
way as joyous and _ sympathetic 
as ever. Indeed the poems written 
during the next few years were, 
if possible, more exultant and op- 


timistic than those of the two first 
editions. Then, in 1860, Thayer and 
Eldridge of Boston published the 
third edition, which had as its frontis- 
piece portrait number three, which is 
a steel engraving from an oil painting 
made by Charles Hine, an artist friend 
of the poet’s. With the publication 
of this third edition began such mod- 
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erate measure of success as ‘Leaves 
of Grass” has so far seen. The book 
began to sell. There was a lull in the 
storm of refusal which greeted the 
earlier editions. It seemed as if the 
“Leaves” were about to strike root 
and flourish. Then came the war. 
The book business was ruined, Thayer 
and Eldridge failed, and “Leaves of 
Grass” was once more out of print. 
Portrait number four presents to us 
the poet as he was shortly after the 
issue of the third edition of his poems. 
Number three may have been taken a 
year or two before it was used in 1860. 
I have the authority of Whitman him- 
self for the date of 
number four ; it was 
probably taken at 
the end of 1860, 
number three hav- 
i been painted, 


ing 
say, in 1857 or 


1858. Number five 
was taken in 1861, 
in the early months 


of the war, that war 
which was to affect 
the poet so vitally; 
and (by what I sup- 
pose is an odd coin- 
cidence) his atti- 
tude and aspect in 
this photograph are 
as if the shadow of 
the national catas- 
trophe, which was 
to crush him as well as so many thou- 
sand others, was already falling upon 
him and darkening his life. The same 
may be said of number six as of num- 
ber five. Taken in the second year of 
the war, it shows or seems to show the 
poet suffering acutely (as he undoubt- 
edly did suffer) under the calamity 
that had fallen upon his country. A 
large part of “Drum-Taps” must have 
been written this year, since he left 
the manuscript in New York, when he 
went to the front, in December, 1862. 

From that date until the end of the 
war, and even for some time after the 
war had ended, he devoted himself 
day and night, body and soul, to the 
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alleviation of the suffering of the sick 
and wounded men on the battlefields 
and in the hospitals in and about 
Washington. His work in those 
vears has never been realized and per- 
haps never will or can be realized. 
O'Connor, who was there and knew it 
well, has attempted to depict it. He 
says: 

“How can I tell the nature and ex- 
tent of that sublime ministration? 
During those years Washington was 
a city in whose unbuilt places and 
around whose borders were thickly 
planted dense white clusters of bar- 
racks. These were the hospitals— 
neat, orderly, rec- 
tangular, strange 
towns, whose every 
citizen lay drained 
with sickness or 
wrung with pain. 
There, in those 
long wards, in rows 
of cots on either 
side, were stretched 
in all attitudes and 
aspects of mutila- 
tion, of pale repose, 
of contorted an- 
guish, of death, the 
martyrs of the war; 
and among them, 
with a_ soul that 
tenderly remem- 
bered the little chil- 
dren in many a 
dwelling mournful of those fathers, 
the worn and anxious wives hag- 
gard with thinking of those hus- 
bands, the girls weeping their spirits 
from their eyes for those lovers, 
the mothers who, from afar, yearned 
to the bedsides of those sons, 
walked Walt Whitman, in the spirit 
of Christ, soothing, healing, consol- 
ing, restoring, night and day, for 
years,—never failing, never tiring, 
constant, vigilant, faithful. At the 
red aceldama of Fredericksburg, he 
is in a hospital on the banks of the 
Rappahannock; he soothes, he com- 
forts, he consoles, he assists to lift the 
wounded into the ambulances; he 
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helps to place the worst cases on the 


stretchers; his kiss is warm upon the 
pallid lips of some who are mere chil- 
dren, his tears drop upon the faces of 
the dying. He writes letters to 
fathers, mothers, brothers, wives, 
sweethearts. Some of the soldiers are 
poor penmen ; some cannot get paper ; 
some fear to write lest they should 
worry the folks at home. He writes 
for them all; he uses that genius that 
shall endure to the latest generation 
to say the felicitous, the consoling, the 
cheering, the kindest, the best word.” 
This is how he was employed for a 
couple of years before, and two or 
three years after, number seven was 
taken. He was now forty-five years 
old and in the full maturity of his 
splendid bodily and mental powers. 
In 1868, when number eight was 
taken, the poet was employed as a 
clerk in the attorney-general’s office 
in Washington. He had been previ- 
ously for a short time in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but had been dis- 
missed by its chief (the Hon. James 
Harlan) for having written an “in- 
decent” book—‘Leaves of Grass,” to 
wit. Since number seven was taken, 
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he has had much sickness from hos- 
pital malaria and  over-emotional 
strain in his work among the sick. 
Number nine shows better than the 
preceding the failure of his vitality ; 
but in numbers ten and eleven he 
seems, for the moment, to have rallied. 
During all this time he is still in 
Washington, in the attorney-general’s 
office. Part of each month’s salary 
he sends to his mother, who is now 
growing old. He lives economically, 
and most of what he has over he ex- 
pends on the old soldiers who are still 
at the hospitals and to whom he still 
devotes a certain part of his time as 
well as means. Moreover, he is con- 
stantly adding to the “Leaves.” Early 
in 1865 he prints “Drum-Taps.” 
Then, upon Lincoln’s assassination, in 
April, he withdrew the book from 
publication until he had prepared a 
sequel containing “President Lin- 
coln’s Burial Hymn” and other pieces. 
In 1867 he issued the fourth edition 
of the “Leaves,” including “Drum- 
Taps” and all poems down to date. 
The butterfly in picture eleven repre- 
sents, of course, Psyche, his soul, his 
fixed contemplation of which accords 
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with his declaration: “I need no as- 
surances; | am a man who is preoc- 
cupied of his own soul.” 

On the morning of the twenty- 
fourth of January, 1873, Walt Whit- 
man awoke and found that his left 
side was paralyzed. This was the 
culmination of the sickness caused by 
the poisonous air and the more 
poisonous wounds and sores of the 
hospitals. From this time until the 
end he was an invalid. He left Wash- 
ington and went to Camden, where 
then lived his mother with his brother 
George. He was getting a little bet- 
ter, when, on the 
twenty-third — of 
May of this vear, 
his mother died. 
He had lost, in 
February, his fa- 
vorite sister, Mat- 
tie, Jeff's wife. 
The grief of these 
two deaths, espe- 
cially that of his 
mother, crushed 
lnm, and for a 
long time he lived 
on the very brink 
of the grave. He 
continued on at 
Camden, but 
spent part of each 
summer with 
some former 
friends in the 
country at a place 
called Timber 
Creek, where he lived much alone in 
the woods and where he used to take 
sun baths naked ‘or almost so. He 
always thought that these sun baths 
saved his life and brought back what 
little physical vigor he possessed after 
this period. 

Portrait number twelve is from a 
crayon sketch made out in the woods 
at Timber Creek by his friend, the 
English artist, H. H. Gilchrist, about 
the year 1877,—which sketch hangs 
in my office facing me now. The 
study for number thirteen was made 
by the same artist about the same 
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date, not in the woods, but in Phila- 
delphia. From the study a sepia 
etching was made for the present 
writer and hangs at present in his li- 
brary. I am in the habit of calling it 
the “Buddha” likeness—just as I call 
number one the “Christ” likeness. 

By 1879 Walt Whitman had im- 
proved much in health, though he still 
remained quite lame from his paraly- 
sis. It will be noticed how very much 
he has aged in the last eight years,— 
that is, since number ten was taken. 
In 1879, however, he was well enough 
to take a long railroad jaunt with 
some friends as 
far west as Den- 
ver, an account of 
which journey 
will be found in 
his Complete 
Prose Works 
(Small, Maynard 
and Company, 
1898. Pp. 132 et 
Scq.). 

Fifteen and six- 
teen were taken 
in London, Ont., 
where the poet 
spent the summer 
of 1880 with the 
present writer. At 
that time he was 
sixty-one past; he 
was a large, ex- 
ceedingly hand- 
some man, with 
very white hair 
and more than the usual color in his 
face; in manner he was markedly 
quiet, unassuming and undemonstra- 
tive; he wore a white shirt with a large 
turn-down collar open at the throat, 
and a light gray tweed suit (the coat 
in the pictures is his overcoat, which 
was darker). His person and every- 
thing about him seemed constantly 
breathing an air of purity. Every 
decent individual is clean in person 
and clothing; but in him there was 
something beyond that, which though 
vividly present to my mind this mo- 
ment, I find it difficult to put in words. 
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NUMBER 12. AGE 58, 1877. 


His presence produced much the ef- 


fect of a bright, breezy spring morn- 


ing. As you associated more and 
more with him you perceived that the 
quality in question was not merely 
physical, not belonging solely or 
mostly to his person and raiment, but 
that it inhered, to at least an equal de- 
gree, in his mind, that in fact it be- 
longed there, and that the external 
phenomenon was but the radiation 
of an inner spiritual quality. You 
found that his speech and thought 
were if possible cleaner, purer, freer 
from taint or stain, than were even his 
body or his linen. Further you 
noticed that, over and above, the man 
was singularly free from faults and 
blemishes that are almost if not quite 
universal. For instance, I never 
knew Whitman (in 1880 or any other 
time) to speak a word in depreciation 
of any person, except (and even this 
rarely) himself. I never knew him to 
find fault with the weather, with any 
of his surroundings, or with anything 
that might happen, such as “bad 
luck,” sickness, or ill treatment by 
others. I never knew him to utter a 
harsh word of or to any one. The 
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fact is, Whitman lived in an upper 
spiritual stratum above all mean 
thoughts, sordid feelings, earthly 
harassments. He resembled hardly 
at all ordinary men, but lived in a 
different world and was governed 
by entirely different thoughts and 
feelings and considerations. What 
these were I could not state fully, 
however much I might endeavor 
to do so. 

The charm of Whitman’s pres- 
ence cannot be conceived by those 
who have had no experience of it. 
This charm resided partly in such 
elements as those mentioned above, 
but perhaps still more in his man- 
ner, which was courteous, sym- 
pathetic and attractive in a very 
high degree. | have’ met many 
men in several countries, men of 
deservedly world-wide reputation, 
such as Tennyson, men of great 
spiritual force, such as Browning, 

men of the tenderest heart and most 
loving personality, such as Edward 
Carpenter, magnificent and magnetic 
orators, such as Henry Ward 
Beecher; but I have never met an- 
other such man as Whitman, and | do 
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not believe that there has walked the 
grassy floor of the earth in my day 
another man so godlike and at the 
same time so human as the author of 
“Leaves of Grass.” 

In 1881 Osgood and Company 
wrote Whitman, offeringto publishthe 
“Leaves.” Terms were agreed upon, 
and they got out the book, Whitman 
spending part of that summer in Bos- 
ton, overseeing the printing and read- 
ing proof. I will not recite as | 
might (for I have all the letters and 
other documents) the shameful his- 
tory of the col- 
lapse of this edi- 
tion. The book 
was complained 
of as being ob- 
scene, and the 
publishers noti- 
fied the author 
that they would 
not continue to 
bring it out; he 
of course acqui- 
esced, and the 
plates were 
handed to him as 
the royalty so far 
earned. I have 
never been able 
to understand 
how men _ who 
had solicited 
such a contract, 
fully cognizant 
of all the condi- 
tions, could , 
abandon the field —— 
like frightened birds at the cry of a 
ragged urchin; nor have I ever been 
able to comprehend how any business 
man could have failed to see the 
splendid chance the Osgoods then had 
to make money (and it must have 
been money they were after), had they 
invited the action, engaged good 
counsel, and through an open trial in 
court thoroughly advertised the book. 
But, as O’Connor said at the time: 
“Messrs. Osgood and Company leave 
their Pavia unfought and lose every- 
thing—including honor.” 
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But Whitman's faith in himself and 
his work carried him unscathed 
through this, as through all other re- 
buffs. He kept quietly on his way, 
cheery and confident, and I fancy that 
few well-off, young and healthy per- 
sons enjoy life as did this much- 
maligned, poor, half-paralyzed, semi- 
invalided old man. 

Here is a picture of him at this 
time: The scene, a dining room in a 
large, well-appointed Germantown 
house in Philadelphia. Present, the 
host and hostess, several grown-up 
young people, a 
friend or _ two, 
besides the poet 
and the present 
writer. After des- 
sert the host 
produces the 
current number, 
that day pub- 
lished, of one of 
the most influen- 
tial magazines of 
the time,  an- 
nounces that it 
contains an arti- 
cle on Walt 
Whitman, and 
proceeds to read 
the same for the 
benefit of the 
company. The 
poet, sitting with 
the rest of us, 
heard himself in 
good set phrases 
charged with 
“immodesty,” “ignorance,” “stupid- 
ity,” “vulgarity,” “materialism,” ‘‘in- 
sanity,” “the delirium of self-conceit,” 
“bad grammar,” “misuse of words,” 
“incoherence of ideas,” “inconsecu- 
tiveness,” “egotism,” with being a 
“vain, disagreeable fellow,” with writ- 
ing lines “too vile for quotation.” 
As Whitman listened to these and 
any more such expressions, recited 
with much gravity, as if the reader 
agreed with the writer, he first held 
up his hands and assumed an expres- 
sion of overwhelming humiliation and 
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self-abasement ; 
he then bent 
down his head 
as if quite over- 
come; then 
denunciation 
after denuncia- 
tion was poured 
forth, from time 
to time he would 
look up, and his 
face would be 
seen glowing 
with the keenest 
enjoyment, 
while his whole 
frame would be 
shaken with 
half-suppressed 
merriment. 
When the read- 
ing was over, 
for a time no 
one spoke; we 
waited to hear 
what the poet 
would say. He 
made no direct 
allusion to the 
piece read or the writer of it, but after 
a few quiet moments said, in his inim- 
itably soft, musical voice, and with the 

imaginable expression: “A 


as 


NUMBER I5. 


drollest 
robber once met a Quaker in a wood, 
knocked him down and beat him,took 
from him his purse and watch, then 
pulling out a long knife proceeded to 
cut his throat. The knife was dull, 
the patience of the poor Quaker al- 
most exhausted. ‘Friend,’ said he to 
the robber, ‘I do not object to thee 
cutting my throat, but thee haggles.’ ” 

Numbers seventeen, eighteen (fron- 
tispiece) and nineteen show Whitman 
at sixty-eight. In the last seven vears 
he has agéd markedly, but is as bright 
and cheery as ever. One of these 
portraits is from a photograph of 
Morse’s bust, one of the best like- 
nesses ever made of the poet. Morse’s 
story of his summer with Whitman 


while he was working on it, told in 


“In re Walt Whitman,” is almost as 
good as the bust itself, and I should 
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like well to 
quote from it, 

had I space. 
Number 
twenty shows a 
still further 
lowering of vi- 
tality in the old 
poet; it makes 
him look much 
more worn than 
was his usual 
aspect, but is 
nevertheless an 
admirable _ like- 
ness. Number 
twenty-one, of 
the same date, 
is from the oil 
painting made 
by Eakins that 
year. This 
painting, which 
is perhaps the 
best that has 
been done of 
Whitman,is one 
AGE 61, 1880. of the writer’s 
most treasured 
possessions. In June of this year 
the poet had a serious illness, ac- 
companied by marked increase of his 
paralysis. The attack passed over, 
but left him older, feebler and 
more helpless than ever. He ral- 
lied somewhat; and number twenty- 
two shows him as he was about the 
beginning of the last year of his life. 
Number twenty-three, taken Sep- 
tember 7, 1891, shows us the poet as 
he was immediately before the onset 
of the attack of pneumonia, which 
terminated his earthly life. Then fol- 
lowed the long, slow suffering of his 
last sickness, when he lay in that up- 
per room of the old house in Camden, 
waiting with almost superhuman 
patience for the end. On one of these 
early days of 1892, when he was able 
to bear to be propped up for a brief 
while, Eakins, the painter, took the 
last of the many photographs of him, 
reproduced here as number twenty- 
four. After that came the remaining 
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days of weary, lingering, gradual 
dying, watched by friends, perhaps 
the closest and warmest that ever col- 
lected about a death-bed. On the 
twenty-sixth of March, 1892, he 
passed peacefully away, welcoming 
death as he had welcomed life. 

On the day set for his burial, | 
think nearly all Camden and much of 
Philadelphia must have filed through 
the large room in which, in its coffin, 
his dead body was laid, an endless 
procession of young and old men, of 
women and little children, anxious to 
look once more 
on that noble 
face before it 
should be cov- 
ered _ forever. 
The | sidewalks 
and street in 
front of the 
house in which 
he lay were 
packed with a 
solid crowd. It 
was a beautiful 
early spring 
day, the air was 
clear and fresh, 
the sun shone 
brightly. There 
were swarms of 
people —every- 
where, on the 
streets, on the 
roads, in the 
cemetery. Then 
came the voices 
of the speakers 
bidding farewell to the man _ they 
loved. From the reader came 
the words: “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.” And Ingersoll, as 
the tears ran down his face, closed his 
touching oration: “To-day I thank 
him for all the brave words he has 
uttered, for all the great and splendid 
words he has said in favor of liberty, 
in favor of man and woman, in favor 
of motherhood, in favor of fathers, in 
favor of children, and I thank him for 
the brave words he has said of death. 
He has lived, he has died; and death 
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is less terrible than it was before. 
Thousands and millions will walk into 
the dark valley of the shadow, holding 
Walt Whitman by the hand. Long 
after we are dead, the brave words he 
has spoken will sound like trumpets 
to the dying.” 

So we left the worn-out and disused 
body of our friend in its tomb in 
Harleigh Cemetery. His real self, the 
Walt Whitman whom we know and 
love, freed from that prison which so 
long confined and hemmed him in, as 
real as in the old time and more alive 
than then, its 
foundation laid, 
labors now to 
rear that edifice 
in the spirit of 
man, which he 
planned in_ his 
splendid youth. 


To what I 
have written of 
the portraits of 
Whitman I pro- 
ceed to add a 
few words upon 
his character 
and genius; for 
to me it is im- 
possible to 
think of the face 
of the man apart 
from his spirit. 
When I came, 
in the late 
seventies, to 
know Walt 
Whitman personally, after having 
studied him in his own writings and in 
those of others about him for ten 
years, it gradually dawned upon me 
that he possessed qualities intellectual, 
moral or spiritual, or all three, which 
are not present in the make-up of or- 
dinary men. At the risk of being mis- 
understood, I will be quite frank and 
will try and tell how this matter then 
appeared to me. Let me say that I was 
then a man over forty years of age, 
holding a responsible position which 
I filled then and since to the satis- 
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NUMBER 17. AGE 68, 1887. 


faction of the government and which 
I still hold. It seemed to me, then, at 
that time, that Walt Whitman was 
surrounded, as it were, with a halo,— 
that there was something sacred and 
superhuman about him. There was 
a period of months during which | 
could not believe that he was merely 
a man; there were times when I was 
almost persuaded that he was a god, 
—though what those words used in 
such connection should mean, I could 
not make at all clear to myself. This 
phase of thought passed away, and it 
became clear to me that Whitman 
was undoubtedly a man, neither 
more nor less; but in order to reach 
this conclusion I was forced to en- 
large the content of the concept man 
in order to make it embrace this new 
specimen. I was forced to the con- 
clusion that a man may be nobler, or 
that man as a race is nobler than | 
had hitherto supposed. I then asked 
myself the question: In what does this 


man differ from what we see in 


others? and for years this was to me 


the question of questions. More than 
ever I studied the man in his works, 
in his life, in his conversation, by talk- 
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ing to his friends and to any 
one I could meet who had 
come into personal contact 
with him. As the Abbé 
Faria, in Dumas’s great ro- 
mance, wrote a history of 
the Borgia family in order 
to find out, if possible, what 
had become of the enor- 
mous wealth of the Spadas, 
so did I, not in a romance 
but in reality, write a book 
on Walt Whitman in order 
thereby, if that might be, to 
obtain an answer to the 
question with which I was 
perplexed. In my book I 
described the man _ and 
analyzed his mental qual- 
ities. I showed that he was 
different from ordinary 
folk, and pointed out in 
what manner he differed; 

but I failed to discover 

and therefore to set forth wherein 
precisely this difference consisted, 
or whence it sprang. <A_ rather 
striking mental experience of my 
own, followed after nineteen years 
by an interview with an absolute 
stranger, opened the door at last to 
the only answer I am likely to receive 
in this life to the problem in question. 


NUMBER Ig. AGE 68, 1887. 
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. NUMBER 20. AGE 69, 1888. 


I had spent the evening in a great 
city, with two friends, reading and 


A discussing poetry and _ philosophy. 


We had occupied ourselves with 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning and 
especially Whitman. We parted at 
midnight. I had a long drive in a 
hansom to my lodging. My mind, 
deeply under the influence of the 
ideas, images and emotions called 
up by the reading and talk, was 
calm and peaceful. I was in a state 
of quiet, almost passive enjoyment, 
not actually thinking, but letting 
ideas, images and emotions flow of 
themselves, as it were, through my 
mind. All at once, without warning 
of any kind, I found myself wrapped 
in a flame-colored cloud. For an 
instant I thought of fire, an im- 
mense conflagration somewhere 
close by in that great city ; the next, 
I knew that the fire was within my- 
‘¢ self. Directly afterwards there came 
upon me a sense of exultation, of 
immense joyousness accompanied 
( or immediately followed by an intel- 
[ lectual illumination impossible to 
I; describe. Among other things, I 
a did not merely come to believe, but 
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I saw, that the universe is not com- 
posed of dead matter, but is, on the 
contrary, a living Presence; | became 
conscious in myself of eternal life. It 
was not a conviction that I would have 
eternal life, but a consciousness that I 
possessed eternal life then; | saw that 
all men are immortal; that the cosmic 
order is such that without any perad- 
venture all things work together for 
the good of each and all; that the 
foundation principle of the world, of 
all the worlds, is what we call love, 
and that the happiness of each and all 
is in the long run absolutely certain. 
The vision lasted a few seconds, and 
was gone; but the memory of it and 
the sense of the reality of what it 
taught has remained during the quar- 
ter of a century which has _ since 
elapsed. I knew that what the vision 
showed was true. I had attained to 
a point of view from which I saw that 
it must be true. That view, that con- 
viction, | may say that consciousness, 
has never, even during periods of the 
deepest depression, been lost. Later 
I wrote a book to show that nothing 
else but that could ke true, that no 
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other point of view would explain 
what we know of the universe and of 
man. All the same, I had no idea 
what had happened to me. I did not 
for a long time connect my experi- 
ence in thought either with what I 
knew of psychology or with what 1 
knew of history. 

The experience which I have de- 
tailed threw a flood of light upon the 
teachings of “Leaves of Grass”; but 
strange to say (so it seems to me now) 
I saw no connection between it and 
the genesis of 
that book. My 
experience 
seemed to me a 
casual and 
lated incident, 
having a deep 
individual but 
no special racial 
significance. 
Eighteen years 
passed away, 
occupied in con- 
tinuous search 
for the secret. 
At last light 
daw ne 
Stran ge 
enough, | 


iso- 


back in 
same great city 
in which for the 


first and last 

time I had seen 

unveiled for a 

few seconds the 

truth. A man 

whom I had never met, but of 
whom I had heard as being possessed 
of extraordinary spiritual insight, 
was in the same city. I had 
wanted to see him for a_ long 
time. We made an appointment, met, 
and had a talk of some hours’ dura- 
tion. I found that he had entered the 
higher life of which I had had a 
glimpse and had had a large experi- 
ence of its phenomena. In brief, my 
conversation with him, lit up by my 
own comparatively trivial experience, 
showed me not only where I stood, 
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but where humanity stood, in relation 
to this new world, as it may be called. 
Especially, knowing Whitman so 
well as I did, it showed me his posi- 
tion, where he obtained his inspira- 
tion, and the proof that this is abso- 
lutely genuine. I saw clearly also that 
the phenomenon of illumination was 
not an erratic, casual occurrence, but 
that it was part of the great scheme 
upon which the universe’ and 
especially humanity was originally 
planned. I saw that it was merely a 
step in the great 
march of evo- 
lution, —that 
many men _ had 
already taken 
this step, and 
that in due time 
it would be 
taken by the 
race at large; 
that among 
those who had 
taken the step 
was Whitman; 
and that the 
new faculties, 
mental and 
moral, the pos- 
session of which 
by him I had 
been unable to 
explain to my- 
self, were sim- 
ply attributes of 
this higher life 
belonging to 
the new human- 
ity that was making its appearance. 
That Whitman actually manifested 
such higher faculties has been, and of 
course will be, disputed and denied; 
but I am here simply giving my own 
experiences and conclusions. 

A single glance backward over 
Whitman’s life and work, now that the 
clew was found, sufficed to show to a 
man like myself, who was thoroughly 
conversant with these, his possession 
of the new faculties, and when and 
how these came to him. It is known, 
for instance, that as a young man he 
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was not markedly different from his 
contemporaries; that his writings at 
that time were not distinguished ; but 
that at the age of thirty-six he had 
produced a volume which has been 
looked upon by many of the best 
minds of the present generation as al- 
most unexampled in spiritual insight 
and power. Then he tells us of the 
sudden blaze of the subjective light, 
how— 


‘“As in a swoon, one instant, 

Another sun, ineffable, full dazzles me, 

And all the orbs I knew, and brighter, 
unknown orbs; 

One instant of the future land, Heaven's 
land.” 


On another page, addressing his 
new self, the cosmic sense, he 
tells in detail of his illumination. He 
says, in substance, to the new faculty: 
| believe in you. My other self (the 
self-conscious man) must not abase 
itself to you, and you must not be 
abased to it. Both these opposite er- 
rors have been fallen into by other 
men having cosmic consciousness ; 
both the cosmic-conscious has tyran- 
nized over the self-conscious man, and 
the self-conscious has obstructed the 
free life of the cosmic-conscious man. 
One notable case of the first error en- 
tailed on the Christian world untold 
misery. Whitman calls on the new 
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self to speak, to express itself. ‘Not 
words,” he says, “not music or rhyme 
[ want, not custom nor lecture, not 
even the best—only the lull I like, 
the hum of your valued voice.” He 
was not as particular as his critics 
have been; all he asked was that the 
cosmic sense should speak and utter 
itself. He tells us that illumination 
came in June—the usual time of year; 
that after it came his life was abso- 
lutely controlled by it—it “held his 
feet.” Then he tells of the peace, joy 
and knowledge (the moral exaltation 
and intellectual illumination which 
belong to the new birth), passing all 
the art and argument of the earth, 
that came to him. He saw the cosmic 
order—the “Brahmic Splendor’ — 
and that the basic facts of the universe 
and of the human soul are love and 
immortality. 

Among his manuscripts I have 
found a scrap which belongs to this 
time and subject. It was written after 
the June day above mentioned, and 
before 1855. It refers unmistakably 
to his illumination. It consists of two 
lines written for but rejected from the 
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1855 edition of the “Leaves.” 
as follows: 


It runs 


“I cannot be awake, for nothing looks to 
me as it did before, 
Or else I am awake for the first time, and 
all before has been a mean sleep.” 


The key once found, it became easy 
to follow Whitman through winding 
corridors, sometimes made purposely 
confusing, and past doors that seem 
intentionally locked to bar the ap- 
proach of unbidden feet; and what 
seemed at first a pathless wilderness 
or a tangled jungle is revealed as a 
gracious, well-ordered garden of ex- 
quisite lawns, shrubs and flowers. All 
becomes clear; his optimism, unex- 
ampled except in men who belong to 
the same order as himself, is ex- 
plained; we understand clearly his al- 
most total absorption in religion; as 
for instance: 


“Each is not for its own sake, 

I say the whole earth, and all the stars in 
the sky, are for religion’s sake. 

I say no man has ever yet been half de- 
vout enough; 

None has ever yet adored or worshipped 
half enough; 

None has begun to think how divine he 
himself is, and how certain the. future 
is. 


We understand his convictions 
about God and immortality—the con- 
victions of a man who has seen and 
who knows; we see whence comes 
what must be called his passion for 
God—a passion as real, warm and in- 
tense as any emotion ever felt by one 
human being for another ; and whence 
came his devotion to man, which led 
him to sacrifice his health and life for 
the sick and wounded soldiers of the 
war. We comprehend his exalted 
patriotism, his love for the common 
people, his scorn of money, his hatred 
of tyranny, his compassion for. all suf- 
fering, his pity for all weakness, his 
forbearance with all error. The pas- 
sages in which these ideas and senti- 
ments are expressed, and which, as 
long as we supposed they proceeded 
from an ordinary man, seemed 
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strained, unreal, affected, become in- 
telligible. We find their language 
reasonable and moderate; we even 
find the expression short of the reality 
which lies behind it,—as he tells us it 
is, for he says: 


“When I try to tell the best I find, I can- 
not; 

My tongue is ineffectual on its pivots, 

My breath will not be obedient to its 
organs, 

I become a dumb man.” 


So the passages which express the 
mystic relations existing between the 
ostensible man, Walt Whitman, and 
his other self, which is identical with 
the so-called objective universe, be- 
come, if not entirely intelligible, still 
somewhat clearer than they were. I 
refer to such passages as: 


“Strange and hard that paradox true ] 
give: 

Objects gross and the unseen Soul are 
one” — 


a passage which might have been 
copied from Plotinus but which was 
not. Or again: 


“Was somebody asking to see the soul? 

See your own shape and countenance, 
persons, substances, beasts, the trees, 
the running rivers, the rocks and 
sands.” 


So too we can follow him when, as 
in “Passage to India” and “Prayer of 
Columbus,” he represents himself as 
the discoverer and announcer of a 
new world; for he is so. It is true 
that this new world had been visited 
and proclaimed by others before he 
was born; but of most of the an- 
nouncers he knew nothing, and his 
discovery was none the less really 
such because others had made it—as 
that of Columbus was not less genu- 
ine because of the voyage of Eric. 

Again we can see what he means, 
and realize, though perhaps some- 
what dimly, its truth, when he enun- 
ciates, as he does over and over again 
in ever-varying language, the great 
verity (true of all men, but only seen 
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to be true by a small class of men): 
“[ and my Father are one”’—ex- 
pressed by Whitman in such utter- 
ances as: “To be indeed a god,” “Di- 
vine am [| inside and out,” ‘There is 
no god any more divine than your- 
self,” or “1 only am he who places 
over you no master, owner, better, 
God, beyond what waits intrinsically 
in yourself.” It becomes clear to us 
whence he derived “the urge, the 
ardor, the unconquerable will” that 
sustained him, in opposition § to 
friends, enemies, critics, publishers 
and the world at large, in his almost 
desperate attempt to “clarify and 
transfigure” heretofore “indecent and 
forbidden voices.” We see whence 
came to him “the potent, felt, interior 
command stronger than words.” 
When I say, then, that Whitman is 
a seer, I mean that he belongs to a 
family, the members of which, limited 
in number, are spread abroad 
throughout the advanced races of 
mankind and throughout the last 
torty centuries of the world’s history. 
The trait that distinguishes these 
people from other men is this: their 
spiritual eyes have been opened and 
they have seen. The better-known 
members of this group, who, were 
they collected together, could be ac- 


commodated all at one time in a mod- 
ern drawing room, have created all 
the great modern religions, beginning 
with Taoism and Buddhism, and, 


speaking generally, have created, 


through religion and literature, mod- 
ern civilization. Not that they have 
contributed any large numerical pro- 
portion of the books which have been 
written, but that they have produced 
the few books which have inspired the 
larger number of all that have been 
written in modern times. These men 
dominate the last twenty-five, espe- 
cially the last five, centuries as stars 
of the first magnitude dominate the 
midnight sky. 

A man is identified as a member of 
this family by the fact that at a certain 
age he passes through a new birth and 
rises to a higher spiritual plane. The 
reality of the new birth is demon- 
strated by the subjective light and 
otherwise. Of this new race, which 
seems to be increasing in number 
gradually as the generations succeed 
one another, Whitman stands among 
the foremost members. We cannot 
condemn him unless we condemn his 
brethren also. It is true that they 
were condemned each in his own day. 
It is also true thatthey all triumphed at 
last; and so also undoubtedly will he. 
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By Joseph Lee. 


NM POOR man was once 

& walking home after 

his day’s work, when 

he slipped on an icy 

place on the sidewalk 

and fell and broke his 

leg. A passer-by saw him fall and 
came up to him and, seeing that he 
was a poor man and that he had hurt 
himself, gave him a dollar and passed 
on. Presently another person came 
along the street and, seeing the man 
sitting there, went up to see what was 
the matter. Finding that the man 
was seriously hurt and could not walk, 
this second person sent for an ambu- 
lance and had him taken to the hos- 


pital, took his address, called on his - 


wife and children to tell them what 
had happened, procured for them the 
needed assistance to tide over the time 
that the man could not work, and 
went to see him and cheer him up un- 
til he got well. And this second 
passer-by, who had thought not of al- 
leviation, but of cure, who had taken 
the trouble to really find out what was 
needed and to get it, and had seen 
how serious the mischief was, how 
hard it was to cure it, and how great 
had been the danger of permanent in- 
jury to the man and to his family, 
this second philanthropist then went 
and called upon the proper authori- 
ties, and stayed with them until tha 
sidewalk and other sidewalks were put 
into such condition that people could 
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walk on them with 
safety.” 

In the above parable, taken from an 
annual report of one of our charity 
organization societies, the first passer- 
by represents charity as it used to be; 
the second, in his way of going to 
work to help the poor man, in his 
thoroughness and in his efficiency, is 
a fair type of charity as it is to-day, 
while in his resort to preventive meas- 
ures he is a prophecy of a develop- 
ment, already begun indeed, but 
which is still further to characterize 
the charity of the future. It is in be- 
half of the speedier fulfilment of this 
prophecy, so far as its fulfilment is to 
be sought in the promotion of public 
action and especially ‘of legislation, 
that I wish to speak. I believe that 
our philanthropists have a duty to 
perform in the systematic study and 
promotion of progressive social legis- 
lation. I believe that in our existing 
theory of legislation, or at least in our 
customary practice, an important 
function is left unfulfilled, the func- 
tion, namely, of deliberate, thoughtful 
leadership; and that because of his 
superior qualifications, through famil- 
iarity with the facts on which progres- 
sive legislation should be based, the 
discharge of this function belongs, as 
regards a considerable range of sub- 
jects, to the practical philanthropic 
worker. 

As I am speaking of the duties of a 


comparative 
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class of persons whom I call philan- 
thropists, I ought perhaps to define 
the class to which I refer. By phi- 
lanthropists, in this article, I mean all 
persons who have devoted themselves 
in any systematic way to charitable or 
educational work, with the exception 
of those engaged in the work of edu- 
cation in the narrower sense. What I 
have to say applies more especially to 
those whose work, whether paid or 
unpaid, has made them familiar with 
the conditions under which the poorer 
members of the community live, those 
who know what their family life is,and 
who in their attempts to help people 
in distress have become familiar with 
the forces that are pushing them down 
and know something of the forces 
that are capable of giving them last- 
ing help. [I am speaking, more espe- 
cially, that is to say, of people who, 
like the second passer-by in the para- 
ble which I have quoted, have come 
actually into contact with the difficul- 
ties that stand in the way of the un- 
fortunate, and who, by running hard 
and frequently against these difficul- 
ties, know in a lively and feeling man- 
ner just what they are. Such a basis 
of experience is a safe foundation for 
the attainment of further knowledge, 
for special investigations into the 
exact nature of some of the causes of 
poverty and of lawbreaking, and into 
the questionof remediesand antidotes. 
But when the knowledge which the 
philanthropist has gained by his own 
experience is insufficient to guide him 
safely in the search for remedies, the 
question of finding a remedy is, never- 
theless, still within his province as a 
person desiring to do systematic work 
and to make that work as effective as 
possible for the welfare of his fellow- 
man. Where his own knowledge is in- 
sufficient, he should call in the profes- 
sional men who have the special 
knowledge which he lacks. The po- 
sition of the unpaid leaders of philan- 
thropic enterprises is much like that 
of the directors in a business corpora- 
tion. The best directors of railroads 
are not necessarily experts on the 
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building or management of cars or 
locomotives ; they are men who know 
how to employ experts and to com- 
bine their knowledge so as to produce 
results of which the experts them- 
selves would have been entirely in- 
capable. 

Few of our philanthropists as yet 
realize their responsibility in the 
direction I have indicated. Few 
probably are as yet ready to 
admit that such responsibilities 
exist, that the guidance of social 
legislation is any special business of 


theirs. Not but what there have been 
beginnings. Already, in many of our 


cities, those who have seen boys ar- 
rested and given their first lesson in a 
regular course of criminal instruction 
for the offence of playing ball in the 
street, have bethought them of the 
public gymnasium, of public play- 
grounds and open spaces, and have 
made a beginning of seeing that these 
things are provided; those also who 
have traced a muddy stream of dis- 
ease and degradation to its source in 
the dark back room of the tenement 
house have, in many instances, sup- 
ported the remedial action of boards 
of health, so that a few of the worst 
nuisances of this sort have been 
abated, and have secured such amend- 
ment to building laws that the indefi 
nite repetition of some of the very 
worst forms of construction has been 
in some places prohibited. These and 
similar cases in which modern phi- 
lanthropy has turned to legislative and 
other action on the part of the com- 
munity for the attainment of its ob- 
jects are certainly full of significance 
as to what is to be in the future. 
Springing up sporadically and with- 
out concert in different parts of the 
country, promoted by practical people, 
who by personal experience have been 
made to feel a pressing need, and 
who have been forced, rather in spite 
of their theories, to find the effective 
remedy, they show the logic of the 
facts and are sure indications of the 
trend of future activity. But, valu- 


able as these instances are as showing 
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what can and ought to be done, they 
are insignificant when compared with 
the needs of the situation. They serve 
rather as a signboard showing us the 
direction in which we are to travel 
than as substantial advance along that 
road. 

What deters our philanthropists 
from taking a more aggressive course 
is not a lack either of interest or of 
information. The trouble is not that 
they lack knowledge, nor that they 
lack zeal, but that they have not 
learned to apply their zeal and their 
knowledge in the direction of public 
affairs. In private enterprises for the 
good of the community or of individ- 
uals, there seems no limit to the 
amount of work that they are ready 
to do; in the matter of public action 
alone, and especially as regards legis- 
lation, they seem to be affected by a 
sort of aphasia or legislative paraly- 
sis, which prevents them from apply- 
ing to any subject where the making 
or enforcement of a law is concerned 
the same intelligence or the same en- 
ergy which they apply to other mat- 
ters. 

The reason of this lack of effective- 
ness in the matter of legislative or 
other public action is partly in a lack 
of realization of the possibilities that 
lie in this direction, in a failure to ap- 
preciate the services such action 
might be made to perform in the way 
of the prevention of crime and pau- 
perism, and in a still more general 
failure to appreciate the opportunities 
that lie before us, not merely for the 
prevention of evil, but for the building 
up of positive good. I believe that 
in a few years the greatness of the op- 
portunity and the almost pitifully nar- 
row extent to which we have as yet 
availed ourselves of it will have be- 
come apparent to all. If the possible 
effectiveness of preventive and pro- 
gressive legislation could be once 
really brought home to us, if we could 
see in the warm coloring of real life 
the possibilities simply as they exist 
to-day with only our present degree 
of understanding of social laws—if, 


for instance, the story which the edu- 
cational sciences already have to im- 
part could be told so that we could 
understand and realize its bearing 
upon the life and surroundings of our 
children in the cities, and in the coun- 
try too, the existing influences for 
evil and the possible influences for 
good,—I think that if some morning 
we were to awake and see these things 
as they are “the very stones of Rome 
would rise in mutiny” against all that 
stands in the way of our making such 
possibilities a reality. 

But even if I am wrong in suppos- 
ing the feasibility of great and radical 
social improvement through public 
action, even then the absence of this 
greater opportunity, in which I per- 
sonally believe, does not absolve the 
philanthropist from his responsibility 
in the promotion and guidance of 
philanthropic legislation. His exist- 
ing apathy in regard to legislative 
matters is not alone in regard 
to radical or far-reaching schemes 
of a comparatively speculative de- 


scription, but also characterizes 
his attitude in cases where the 
legislation needed consists in the 


adoption of an obvious cure for a 
pressing evil, cases in which the harm 
being done is something which hehim- 
self comes across daily in the course of 
his regular work. Zealous as they are 
to leave no stone unturned for the 
poor family that has already gone 
down hill, and zealous as they are be- 
ginning to be even in matters of 
prevention where the prevention is to 
be found in private action, our phi- 
lanthropists are yet in the habit of per- 
initting, almost without protest, the 
continuance of abuses the operation 
and effect of which they perfectly 
understand and which go far to undo 
all that they are striving to accom- 
plish by their personal and individual 
work, wherever the remedy implies 
legislation or political action of any 
sort. Conscientious workers will give, 
week after week, hours of their time 
and will labor steadily for years in the 
effort to understand and to build up 
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the character of a single family, when 
at the same time they will grudge a 
single hour spent in attempting to se- 
cure legislation which would reniove 
some one of the causes which have 
made this and a thousand other fami- 
lies poor. They will sit up all night 
with a periodic drunkard during his 
time of temptation—the work of a 
true evangelist—but will do nothing 
to promote such laws, or such more 
painstaking administration of existing 
laws, as shall confine the disease from 
which the man is suffering within nar- 
rower bounds. Our devoted and effi- 
cient child-helpers have accustomed 
themselves to stand meekly by and 
see the children for whom they have 
worked so hard passing from the 
healthy home which they have pa- 
tiently striven to build up and hold 
together, or coming from the healthy 
country life which they had with such 
pains secured for them, back again 
under the influence of the dark, ill- 
ventilated tenement house, the con- 


taminated food supply, the open 
saloon, the unclean newspaper or 
periodical. They see them without 


access to playgrounds or to opportu- 
nities for wholesome amusement, 
without a fair chance to learn an hon- 
est trade. They see, and their experi- 
ence enables them to perfectly under- 
stand these things; they have full op- 
portunity to watch while their work is 
being systematically undone before 
their eyes, while the stream of healthy 
childhood is being steadily polluted 
by wholesale, efficient and well under- 
stood agencies. And yet they will 
not in any organized, permanent and 
systematic way resort to equally 
wholesale means of closing up these 
sources of pollution or of supplying 
their antidote. 

Last year there was introduced into 
the Massachusetts Legislature, by the 
mayor of Boston, a bill which had for 
its object the creation of playgrounds 
for children upon some systematic 
plan. Of all the active charity work- 
ers in Boston (of whom there are one 
thousand in one society alone) striv- 


ing to help people whose lives have 
already become an open and recog- 
nized failure, not a single one at- 
tended the hearing by which in a 
great degree the fate of this most im- 
portant measure of prevention was to 
be decided. And the case is typical. 
Our present charity worker, high as 
is his purpose and intelligent as is his 
work when it comes to the individual 
case, would seem, if one were to judge 
by his attitude toward legislation and 
public action of all sorts, to have paid 
no attention to the question of attack- 
ing the disease of pauperism as a 
whole or to the question of ultimate 
results. Judging by his legislative 
record alone, his motto would seem 
to be, “Millions for cure, but not a 
cent for prevention.” 

Not only have our philanthropists 
so far failed to rise to the situation in 
the amount of attention which they 
have devoted to the subject of legisla- 
tion, but even when they have given 
attention to it they have failed alto- 
gether to go at the question in the 
right way. What attempts they have 
made have been spasmodic and occa- 
sional, of the hand-to-mouth order, 
and have been made with an apolo- 
getic air, as if there were something 
in seeking to promote the good of 
one’s fellow-creatures by the most ef- 
fective means of which they needed 
to feel ashamed. The work that is 
wanted is not of this sort. Our phi- 
lanthropists must learn not merely to 
resort to legislation as one of the prin- 
cipal means of securing the objects 
they have in view, but to make a busi- 
ness of doing so. Their effort to 
mould the laws and their administra- 
tion so as to produce the best attain- 
able social results must be made de- 
liberate, systematic and constant. 
They should not confine themselves to 
pushing a measure here and a meas- 
ure there to meet a pressing need or 
to stamp out a cryingabuse, but should 
make a thorough and constant study 
of existing laws, and of the possibil- 
ities of improvement in the light of 
existing needs, a part of their regular 

















work. Upon each subject—as that 
of the building laws, playgrounds, 
industrial education, the regulation of 
the liquor traffic, the cleaning of the 
streets, etc.—there should be made, 
by those most competent to deal with 
it, a thorough study of conditions and 
of the best way of meeting them, a 
careful consideration of what at any 
given time is politically possible, a 
steady and continuous education of 
public opinion which shall make pos- 
sible in the future more than can be 
accomplished to-day; and __ finally 
there should be from time to time, as 
occasion is ripe, a judicious presenta- 
tion before the Legislature of the bills 
which at the moment it seems wise 
to attempt to get passed. Neither 
time nor money should be spared in 
this work. Experts should be em- 
ployed in studying the subject matter ; 
builders and architects, sanitary en- 
gineers, teachers, doctors should be 
called in and where necessary should 
be paid for their services ; and the best 
counsel should be employed in draft- 
ing the laws and (when thought best) 
in presenting the case to the Legis- 
lature. 

Even in matters that are not with- 
in the scope of what is ordinarily 
classed as philanthropy, the philan- 
thropist can perform a great service 
by stirring up those within the range 
of whose professional knowledge such 
matters do come to organize for the 
purpose of systematic study and agi- 
tation for progressive action on the 
part of the community. He can, for 
instance, induce the architects to com- 
bine in the interests of the more beau- 
tiful laying out and decoration of our 
cities and public grounds, for better 
sculpture and better sites for it, for 
mural painting in our public build- 
ings that shall express a civic pride, 
for an architecture in our state and 
other public buildings that shall be 
noble, dignified and worthy of a peo- 
ple that believes in itself and in its 
mission. They can induce the doc- 
tors to combine for better sanitary 
laws, and perhaps some day they can 
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aid the medical profession to secure 
the suppression of advertisements 
whose aim is to work upon sensitive 
minds for the production of the 
diseases for which they undertake to 
prescribe a cure. 

And our philanthropists in their 
seeking for legislation must learn not 
to be apologetic. They have no right 
to be so. There is a point beyond 
which modesty ceases to be a virtue. 
When it is made an excuse for not 
standing up for what our experience 
shows us, or is capable of showing us, 
to be the right thing, it is only a soft 
name for cowardice. Our philan- 
thropists understand well enough 
what ought to be done—well enough, 
that is, to show them in what direction 
the remedy is to be looked for, and to 
enable them, with a little additional 
study and with the help of paid assist- 
ants to understand (as well as things 
can be understood beforehand in this 
world) what form the remedy should 
take. It is they, more than anybody 
else, who, because of their opportu- 
nities, are responsible when the 
needed thing does not get done, and 
for the evil and suffering that inevi- 
tably result in consequence. If any 
apology is necessary under such cir- 
cumstances, it is for failing to speak. 

The assumption is constantly made 
by the chronic opponents of legisla- 
tion as such, that they represent hard- 
headed, practical sagacity, as opposed 
to the dreams of theorists. But the 
facts are, as a rule, rather the other 
way. The opponents of’ progressive 
legislation are, it is true, largely to be 
found among so-called practical men, 
among business men and lawyers— 
although I think they are still more 
frequently found among those who, 
with a knowledge of their own inex- 
perience, blindly worship the business 
man and the lawyer, believe in their 
infallibility, and repeat their words of 
wisdom. But it is to be remembered 
that, in questions of philanthropy, it 
is not the philanthropist, but the busi- 
ness man and the lawyer, who is the 
dilettante and the theorist. In mat- 
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ters of business and of law, the busi- 
ness man and the lawyer have un- 
doubtedly superior knowledge, and 
many of them superior understand- 
ing; but in matters of philanthropy 
they very frequently speak upon a 
slender foundation of experience, and 
usually as the result of very little 
study or thought. The philanthropist 
should not allow himself to be fright- 
ened or taught to distrust his own 
conclusions, based upon study and ex- 
perience, because they are not con- 
curred in by persons speaking with- 
out experience upon this subject, 
however wise those persons may be 
in matters which they do understand. 

Of one thing we may be very sure: 
if those interested in philanthropy do 
not see to it that the needed philan- 
thropic legislation is brought forward, 
nobody will. If they do not introduce 
and press the passage of the measures 
of which they see the need, the meas- 
ures will not get introduced and 
passed. Our legislatures of to-day, 
whatever they may be in theory, are 
not in practice complete lawmaking 
organs. They do not originate meas- 
ures; they hardly consider it their 
business to do so. I believe there are 
many of our legislators who would 
think it almost unconstitutional for a 
committee—say a committee on rail- 
roads, or a committee on taxation— 
to look over the subject with which 
they had to deal for the purpose of 
considering what laws ought to be 
passed bearing on that subject, and to 
report such laws to the whole legis- 
lative body. Our legislators do not 
lie awake at night trying to devise 
remedies for existing abuses or laws 
which may promote our further prog- 
ress. In other words, our legislatures 
no longer consider themselves law- 
making bodies with the power of in- 
itiative, but rather as registering ma- 
chines, as bodies of men got together 
simply to register the popular will. 
Where the people as a whole are 
really interested in a measure, this 
conception of the Legislature’s func- 
tion works well enough; the people 
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decide what is to be done and the 
Legislature does it. But in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the people 
as a whole are not interested; they 
know nothing about the bills that are 
introduced, and express no wish upon 
the subject. In these ninety-nine 
cases, the registering machine, not 
having the popular will to go by, is 
guided by the next strongest influ- 
ence, namely, by the strongest pressure 
brought by private individuals. Not 
that in their decision of tnese ninety- 
nine cases our lawmakers are unpatri- 
otic; some experience as an amateur 
lobbyist with the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature has convinced me that as a 
body they are at least as _ public- 
spirited as the rest of us, and better 
informed. Where the average legis- 
lator sees that the public interest is 
clearly involved, he votes in accord- 
ance with that interest; and as a rule 
the bills passed under private press- 
ure are not actively harmful. The 
trouble is not that our legislators 
actively legislate contrary to the pub- 
lic interest, but that they do not orig- 
inate legislation nor positively modify 
proposed legislation in accordance 
with that interest. The trouble is that 
they consider it none of their business 
to make an original study of needs 
and conditions, either for the purpose 
of devising legislation or for the pur- 
pose of testing legislation that is pre- 
sented to them for their consideration. 
Their important sins (the incessant 
talk to the contrary notwithstanding) 
are those of omission ; they consider it 
somebody’s else business both to sug- 
gest new laws and to give the reasons 
for and against them. In other 
words, the American Legislature re- 
gards itself literally as a “General 
Court,” as a body with judicial rather 
than with deliberative functions. 

The necessary corollary to this 
theory is that, inasmuch as the Legis- 
lature is a court, any cause, to get 
itself heard, must be brought before it 
by outside parties. A court implies 
plaintiff and counsel. The point 


where this.prevailing theory of their 
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functions on the part of our legis- 
latures at present leads to bad results, 
and still more fails to lead to the good 
results which otherwise might be at- 
tained, is in the absence of any one to 
represent the public, except in the 
few cases where public interests are 
obviously and vitally at stake. Ex- 
cept for these few cases, the public 
puts in no appearance, employs no 


counsel, and consequently gets no 
hearing before the General Court. It 


is at this point that the philanthropist 
has a function to fulfil—the function 
of which I am speaking. The duty 
which lies before him is the duty of 
speaking for the public on those mat- 
ters that come especially within hisown 
knowledge and observation, and with 
which the public is not sufficiently 
acquainted, or upon which it is not suf- 
ficiently awake, to speak for itself. He 
should consider himself responsible 
for seeing that at least in his own par- 
ticular department, in the matters 
with which he is specially conversant, 
the people’s side of the case shall get a 
hearing, instead of continuing as at 
present to go by default. 


In short, the most important part in 
the legislative drama as presented in 
this country has not yet been as- 
signed,—the part, namely, of the real 
lawmaker. We have no person and 
no class of persons whose business it 
is to feel himself or themselves re- 
sponsible for the guidance of our leg- 
islation, no one who lies awake nights 
trying to devise ways of making our 
laws more suitable to our conditions 
and more capable of enabling the peo- 
ple to fulfil their higher social aspira- 
tions. In primitive times this part 
was assigned to the king. Our an- 
cestors took it away from him and 
gave it to the great barons. In Eng- 
land this power has gradually come 
into the hands of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy; for though their government 
is almost democratic in form, it is still 
by tradition practically carried on in 
great part by families whose sons are 
brought up to this profession and who 
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feel and acknowledge the responsibil- 
ities of their inherited position. In 
this country this function was at first 
exercised by the ministers of religion ; 
but during the social revolution which 
began with the revolt against Eng- 
land and ended with the election of 
Thomas Jefferson, the ministers were 
deposed and the duty of guiding 
legislation was placed morally, where 
it had before been theoretically, in the 
hands of the Legislature. We have 
now virtually taken the further step 
of taking the essential lawmaking 
power away from the Legislature; we 
have practically taken from them the 
right to the exercise of this greatest 
attribute of sovereignty, and reduced 
them to the position of the sovereign’s 
chief clerk, whose business is merely 
to record his wishes. The sovereign 
people have asserted their intention of 
hereafter attending to this business 
of lawmaking for themselves. The 
trouble is that, having taken upon his 
own shoulders the direct work of 
legislating, King Demos has then 
proceeded to go about his own pri- 
vate business, exercising his sovereign 
power only on great occasions, and 
for the rest of the time leaving upon 
our hands that most dangerous article 
of furniture, a vacant fhrone. Our 
king feels, and justly feels, so strong 
in his power to take up the reins 
whenever he chooses to come back, 
that he has become careless as to who 
shall hold them in his absence. Pri- 
vate corporations and other persons 
with interested motives, and the paid 
lobbyists who represent them, have 
climbed into the vacant seat; some- 
times, even, the throne is occupied by 
that most grotesque figure that ever 
played the ape with the royal insignia, 
the political boss. The wonder 
not that bad legislation occasionally 
results, but that our legislators have 
shown the virtue to resist temptation 
as generally as they have done, work- 
ing as they do under such constant 
pressure from private interests and 
such general neglect on the part of the 
public as a whole. The duty of the 
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public-spirited citizen and especially 
of the philanthropist is to serve as 
counsel for the absent monarch, to let 
him know what is going on, to point 
out its bearing uvon his interests, and 
to stand up for his side of the question 
during his necessary absence. 

In business and private concerns 
we always recognize clearly enough 
the fact that unless we bring matters 
to the attention of the Legislature, 
they will not get brought there. If 
we want to build a street-car line 
somewhere, we do not wait until the 
Legislature shall be inspired with the 
idea that a line is needed at that place, 
but we go ourselves before them with 
our application for a charter, and we 
employ skilful counsel to look up and 
present the facts and arguments. If 
the beach in front of our house or the 
river at the foot of our garden is get- 
ting polluted, and there is no suffi- 
cient law to prevent such pollution, 
we do not wait until the smell has 
penetrated to the halls of legislation ; 
we collect our evidence and go there, 
armed with expert testimony and with 
a petition signed by leading citizens. 
It is only when it is the public interest 
that is at stake that we become sud- 
denly modest and fall back upon our 
belief that the Legislature should be 
allowed to find out the truth for 
itself. 


Nor does the true function of the 
philanthropist end with the promo- 
tion of needed or beneficial legisla- 
tion. His special knowledge of 
existing needs and conditions gives 
him also responsibilities of a wider 
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sort. He has the equipment which 
enables him to become the leader of 
a progressive social movement. He 
should make it his business to supply 
those who wish for a better social 
condition of things with a positive 
program, with an aggressive plan of 
action looking to social amelioration. 
He can give to that large and increas- 
ing number of persons who believe in 
the possibility and in the sure advent 
of a better social order a program and 
a creed—not a creed of the quack 
variety, struck out at a heat by some 
half-educated prescriber of a single 
nostrum for the cure of all social ills, 
but a program consisting of a series 
of measures each prepared by leading 
specialists upon the subjects with 
which they are trained and accus- 
tomed to deal, measures which should 
prepare the way to still further steps, 
whose general directionshould be fore- 
shadowed, though their precise nature 
can be better seen as we approach 
them. Our age demands _ radical 
measures aimed at the improvement 
of the condition of the great mass of 
the people. Measures so aimed we 
are in any case bound to have; but 
whether they reach their aim or not 
lies largely with those whose com- 
bined education and familiarity with 
the facts enables them wisely to 
direct this rising social spirit in the se- 
lection of its methods. The oppor- 
tunity of shaping the future is largely 
in the hands of the trained philanthro- 
pist of to-day. The motive force is 


there, and the knowledge and the 
power to guide it are in his hands, if 
be will only awake and use it. 




















WHICH COUNTRY OF THE TWO? 


By F. Whitmore. 
I. 
S ELF-POISED, serene, she sees afar 


The nations fronting might with might ; 
Her peaceful gates she doth unbar 
Upon her harvest white. 


No hate she knows; none thinks to lift 
The hand against her tranquil stars ; 

Her liberal palm gives gift for gift ; 
Healed are her ancient scars. 


Her swords are sheathed, her war-flags furled ; 
Beside the sea her castles sleep ; 

Calm wardress of the western world, 
Her lips its portals keep. 


Her healthful pulses throb with life; 
Her voice is like the breath of morn; 

The rude red law of lust and strife, 
Smiling, she turns to scorn. 


To nobler tasks her giant hand 

She sets, than those that blast and blight ; 
She spurns the sceptre and the brand; 

She holds aloft the light. 


She hears the kingly voice sublime 

That, Christlike, pleads for war’s surcease ; 
And in the waiting ears of Time 

Her organ lips breathe, “Peace!” 


Il. 


The woven mail is on her breast ; 
She grasps the shield, her blade is drawn; 
She sees her sundering lances pressed 
Against the gates of Dawn. 


Before her eyes vast visions swim ; 

She leaves her calm, sea-bulwarked walls ; 
Across the world, portentous, dim, 

Her Titan shadow falls. 


She goeth forth against the spears, 

The whirlwind, and the noonday death ; 
The harvest of a thousand years, 

Fearless, she perileth. 
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Afar the clouds of conflict loom; 
* Her hot blood leapeth like the wine; 
She dares the darkness and the doom; 


She saith, 


“The strength is mine.” 


She stretcheth out the iron hand 
To seize; her lips exalt the might ; 
She shakes the lightning from her brand 
And cries, “It is the light.” 


On sea and land the voice sublime 
Dies out ; red surge and smoking sod 
Silence the pleading lips of Time 
And blast the truce of God. 
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A TRUE STORY OF 


By 


inlenate War re 
lived in the little town 
of Portsmouth-by-the- 
Sea two middle-aged 
bachelors, who were 
fast friends with few living relatives. 

Salter had a room in the house of a 
distant cousin of the same name. A 
quaint old house it was, too, with its 
broad window seats in the great 
square wainscoted rooms, with fluted 
columns about the large fireplaces, 
and queerly carved balusters on the 
stairway leading to his roomy south 
chamber. 

Packer, forlack of a similarly hospi- 
table relative, lived at the tavern. 
Tradition does not say what tavern, 
but it was pleasantly enough situated 
—not far from the harbor, overlook- 
ing the river mouth and the blue 
ocean beyond. In truth it was so full 
of warmth and mirth and good cheer 
that Salter sometimes envied Pack- 
er’s lack of relatives; and he visited 
his friend twice for every once that 
Packer went to him. This was a con- 
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OLD PORTSMOUTH. 
C. Shea. 
descension on Salter’s part, for his 


was a prominent family and his claim 
to being a gentleman was accentuated 
by the fact that he wore gold sleeve 
buttons, knee, shoe, and stock buc- 
kles ; while Packer’s, inherited like his 
friend’s from his father, were only 
silver. 

Indeed it was pleasant to sit by the 
big fire in the bar—for taverns in 
those days all had bars—and talk of 
the recent war, its battles and gener- 
als; or to surprise the visitors from 
Boston, or near-by towns, with ac- 
counts of many lucky gunning trips; 
or to chat of the wreck of the 
old Mastship on Hampton Beach, 
laden with all sorts of merchandise, 
which had made the fortune of at least 
two enterprising men; or of the quan- 
tities of white wax found all along the 
shore after the loss of a Russian ves- 
sel far out at sea. Sometimes when 
the storm raged without and the shut- 
ters were shut tight, and the fire 


burned brightly for many pokings, and 
the candles burned low for want of 
the fragrance of a 


snuffing, and 














steaming punch bowl filled the room, 
they would all draw their chairs 
nearer the hearth and in low voices 
tell of the headless horseman seen in 
Chatham wood; of the silken clad 
lady who rustled in stately elegance 
over the stairway of General Moul- 
ton’s mansion at Hampton, with her 
jealous and ghostly eyes frightening 
the second wife out of her wits in the 
dead of night. Then Packer, the hour 
growing late, would declare that his 
friend must not set forth in such a 
storm but “go up chamber and go to 
bed” with him. 

They did not always sit in the pub- 
lic room, but sometimes by the cheer- 
ful fire in Packer’s own apartment; 
and here they chattered and chuckled 
and grunted together over matters 
not to be discussed in the company 
below, however friendly and genial it 
might be. In that chamber were 
gathered all of Packer’s earthly treas- 
ures. Over the door hung his long 
gun, a trusty fowling piece which had 
brought down many a_ yellow-bill 
coot, which had stopped the whirring 
of many an innocent partridge to the 
delight of more than one palate in the 
picturesque town of Portsmouth. 
Hard by hung the quaintly carved 
powder horn, and the shot pouch; 
while in the Salter mansion not far up 
the street reposed a similar gun, and 
accoutrements, which were Salter’s 
pride. By the chimney hung the por- 
traits in oil of Packer’s father and 
mother, while there was a row of pro- 
files in black of his three sisters and 
other relatives long ago dead. On 
the mantel shelf were his books,—the 
Bible, a hymn book, “Calvary,” a 
poem by Richard Cumberland, a 
“Guide to Learning,” the “Young 
Ladies’ Assistant,” an “Old English 
Reader,” “A History of England,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and a few others. 
Between the south windows was a 
copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with its fac-simile signatures, 


hung up map-fashion, and a sheet of 
war songs was tacked to another wall. 
On the table near the fire was a litter 
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of powder horns and bullet moulds, 
brass candlesticks, tow wadding for 
the guns, a couple of snuffboxes and 
pipes, and the tinder box, while in the 
corner hung his precious fiddle. Be- 
neath the looking-glass were his 
toilet articles, and though they were 
exceedingly primitive, there was not a 
neater or better kept man in town 
than Packer. Never were silken hose 
drawn smoother to meet smalls; 
never was a cue braided nicer, or 
powder more evenly laid on; never 
was blue broadcloth freer from dust, or 
ruffles whiter or more daintily crimped 
than his, as he stepped forth in holi- 
day attire to meet Salter similarly ar- 
rayed for some festive occasion. I 
say similarly arrayed, for the only 
difference was in the metal of their 
buckles and buttons,—the one being 
silver, and the other gold, as I have 
already stated,—and Salter wore a 
thin gold ring. Thus they would go 
arm in arm through the streets of 
Portsmouth, Salter’s cane tapping on 
the hard gravel, on their way to pay 
some state visit, or, if it was Sunday, 
to church, where they sat in the Salter 


pew. 
In many respects Salter’s abode 
was like Packer’s,—only cousinly 


hands would take greater liberties 
tidying up than tavern chamber- 
maids dared or cared to do; and in 
place of the fiddle was a buffet, weil 
filled with quaint blue china, for Salt- 
er’s was a veritable bachelor’s hall; 
and, with the addition of sundry 
viands from the kitchen below to the 
fowl roasted by his own fire, the rye 
cake baked in the embers, a cup of tea 
of his own brew, he was able, Packer 
said, “to live like a lord.” Further- 
more, he kept a hive or two of bees in 
the back yard, the honey from which 
was most delectable to the palates of 
the two friendly old men, who, by 
long feasting at each other’s table, 
had cultivated much the same taste. 
Salter and Packer were the envy 
of all men in Portsmouth, for, beside 
the happy, careless lives they led, they 
were welcome in many a household, 
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—Salter’s aristocratic mien and glit- 
tering buckles lending an air of dis- 
tinction to any company, while Pack- 
er’s fiddle afforded much amusement. 
Said the landlord: “It is sartin he is a 
master hand at reels and hornpipes ;” 
and to Sunday tunes and songs he 
lent a most solemn or pathetic air. 
This envy was heightened by an an- 
nual “going abroad.” Going abroad 
in those days did not mean crossing 
the ocean, but any sort of visit though 
only a tea drinking with the next 
neighbor. What a busy time there 
was for three or four days before they 
set out on their gunning trip to 
Hampton! Certain calls had to be 
made and good-byes said; then what 
a packing there was of many boxes. 
Some were filled with powder, lead, 
and bullet moulds, flint and tow wad- 
ding; one with the gunning suit and 
bags; and another with the broad- 
cloth and ruffles for some company 
occasion. Then there was Packer’s 
precious fiddle; while Salter, whose 
hair was thin, must not fail to put in 
his best false piece. After all was in 
readiness they would set forth on a 
bright October day in the stage, the 
admiration of the gaping crowd gath- 
ered about the tavern door, the good- 
byes of the people of the inn sounding 
in their ears, with the barking of sev- 
eral dogs whose favorite Packer was. 
The journey was always uneventful. 
They were left at the tavern in 
Hampton, where the stage changed 
horses and continued on its way to 
Newburyport, while Salter and Packer 
went on foot to Squire Knowles’s, 
where travellers who did not stay at 
the tavern might find accommodation. 
The Squire’s was a mile or two nearer 
the sea and opposite Captain Mars- 
ton’s, the guide and companion of 
their hunting trips. The Captain was 
as genial and fond of sport as either 
Salter or Packer, and like them un- 
encumbered with a wife, for he had 
been a widower for many years. 
What a place for gunning Hamp- 
ton was to be sure! The woods were 
full of partridges and wild pigeons; 


the marshes abounded in yellowlegs 
and plover; the meadows were the 
haunt of blue-winged teal and black 
duck; while flocks of yellow-billed 
coots, white gulls, and big fat loons 
made the ocean the favorite sporting 
ground. It was pleasant to rustle 
through the October woods, or to 
ramble over the beautiful meadow in 
search of game; but for real sport, 
give Salter and Packer a call on a 
frosty autumn morning at daybreak. 
Let them go with Captain Marston to 
the sea, haul their boats down the 
gangway, and push off on the bound- 
ing wave. There was the boat to man- 
age as well as the fowl to shoot on the 
wing. The gunners were lying all 
about, waiting for every shot that was 
missed. There were cries from boat 
to boat as good or bad shots were 
made, and when the fowl came in 
great companies what care had to be 
taken lest one get excited! When 
the birds flew high and shy, it was 
only the best aim that brought them 
down. In the evening they would 
meet by the fire in Captain Marston’s 
foreroom with other choice spirits of 
their kind and tell stories of former 
gunning days, melt the lead in a big 
shining brass spoon or a tiny three- 
legged pot for the moulds, and make 
all preparations for the following 
morning ; while a mug of cider sat on 
the hearth to mull, and the logger- 
head heated in the fire for the good- 
night bowl of flip. 

These pleasant days passed all too 
soon. There was the Squire’s party, 
—he was a bachelor also, and during 
the visit of Salter and Packer always 
gave a party. Old Mrs. Knowles 
spent three days getting ready for it, 
—for the Squire was her only son and 
her joy and pride. There were his 
ruffles to crimp, his broadcloth to 
dust, and his buckles to shine. The 
pewter platters and porringers were 
scoured, the silver spoons rubbed up, 
and the knives and forks polished. 
There were birds to dress, a goose to 
stuff, and such a baking of pound and 
election cake, pumpkin and mince 
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pies. There was cider apple sauce to 
prepare and cranberries to stew; 
while on the last day, the day of the 
feast, the choicest cheese was cut, the 
clearest honeycomb selected, the 
golden butter made into dainty 
shapes, and many tiny pitchers filled 
with yellow cream. The bottles of 
wine, brandy, cordials and gin were 
taken from the liquor case and placed 
in a row on the secretary, with a va- 
riety of glasses and tumblers. Last 
there was the braiding of the Squire’s 
cue and a careful dusting of it with 
powder. It was a men’s party and 
only the “tops of the town” were in- 
vited. What wit, mirth and jollity 
there was; and what tales of witches 
and ghosts, of buried treasure and 
compacts made with the devil, of val- 
orous deeds in battle and pathetic 
tears in love,—all true! Packer’s 
fiddle was there to accompany both 
song and dance. The Squire’s party 
was always a success. “Indeed,” de- 
clared Salter, “it couldn’t be done 
better*in Portsmouth,—a little more 
mahogany and plate, but no truer 
hospitality or better cheer or keener 
wit.” 

The day of packing and farewells 
would come. Mistress Knowles never 
set any price on her hospitality. “For 
‘tis no tavern,’ said she. ‘Please 
yourself and you please me.” Hold- 
ing out her hand for the reckoning, 
Packer would put in a coin and Salter 
would do likewise; but the hand 
never moved until another and an- 
other would find its way there. “And 
bless me,” said Packer, “she’d be 
holding it out till now, Salter, if we 
didn’t pick up our hat boxes and be 
off.” 

Thus the stream of life glided on. 
Time touched them gently, but still 
they were growing old. Each scarcely 
knew it of himself and only to a 
small extent of the other. “How 
Salter scuffs!” Packer said to him- 
self one day, as he heard his friend 
coming through the hall. ‘“How loud 
I have to speak to Packer! He must 
be a little deef,” thought Salter; and 
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each felt the other must be getting 
along in years. Though neither 
spoke, they found themselves select- 
ing the pleasant summer time for 
their trips to Hampton, where they 
might potter over the marshes and 
rest behind a haystack, instead of 
laboring with the oars or putting 
aging eyesight and nerves to the se- 
vere test of hunting sea fowl. 

Though they were such fast friends, 
each had a secret; and sometimes 
when alone, each, with a guilty feel- 
ing tugging at his heart, would make 
up his mind that he would confide 
with the other on the morrow. But 
somehow that to-morrow of confi- 
dences never came. Salter’s secret 
was a harmless one of long standing 
and had to do with his gold ring. 
When a young man he fell in love 
with a fair damsel, bewitched by pink 
ribbons in a bonnet and pink roses on 
a cheek. He quite lost his heart, and 
the young coquette led him on and 
on until they exchanged rings; but he 
heard her “called” in the meeting- 
house one Sunday with another 
swain. Salter always wore the ring 
and in his heart carried an unfading 
picture of ribbons and roses, and an 
undying love for Packer was the co- 
quette’s only rival. 

Packer’s secret was of a different 
nature. Packer enjoyed life beyond 
his means which were fast coming to 
an end. His raiment was too fine, his 
fare too substantial, his punch too 
often, and his “going abroad” quite 
incompatible with the state of his 
finances; but still he never told Salter. 
His secret burned and glowed a se- 
cret still, until one day he found him- 
self helplessly and hopelessly in debt 
with the prison staring him in the 
face. In fact the sheriff was already 
present to escort him to jail, and 
Salter did not know it. The landlady 
bade him good-by, declaring that she 
would send every one of his things to 
him and that she would never trouble 
him for the bit he owed her; adding, 
with a tear in her eye, that he had 
always been a credit to her house, and 
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what would Salter say, belonging to 
such a respectable family, to find his 
chum in jail! 

When Salter did come and find 
Packer gone, with trembling voice he 
upbraided himself for not confiding in 
him. “Had I been frank with him,” 
he muttered, “he would never have 
kept his troubles from me. He could 
have lived with me and saved his 
reckoning here and eked out his 
money. One allowance of toddy 
would have done for us both, and one 
fire would have made us warm. He 
might have helped with the backlogs 
and chored around the garden; but 
‘tis too late, too late, all because I 
had secrets.” He wiped his eyes 
again and again as he scuffed about 
the deserted room, tenderly handling 
Packer’s familiar belongings. At last 
he stopped his accusations and started 
for the jail. Here he found Packer 
unexpectedly cheerful. Indeed his 
only worry seemed to be that he was 
parted from his friend; and his first 
words were: “No more gunning on 
Hampton marshes, no more stories by 
Captain Marston’s hearth, no more of 
the Squire’s parties for me.” 

Salter asked for a statement of his 
debts, at once declaring that he would 
pay them all. “It is no use—no use,” 
muttered Packer. “I should be just 
as bad off again in no time. It 
wouldn’t do one mite o’ good.” In 
spite of tears and protestations he re- 
mained firm, and would not touch 
one cent of Salter’s money. So the 
friends parted. Oh, the pipes they 
had smoked together; the boxes of 
snuff they had emptied; the mugs of 
mulled cider and glasses of punch 
they had told stories over! Oh, the fat 
ducks and yellow-billed coots that 
had disappeared before them; the 
swarms of bees they had hived! And 
were these all things of the past? 

Salter was a man of character and 
decision; and when he found that 
Packer’s case was hopeless, that his 
household goods were transferred to 
the jail for good, and that thereafter 
the defunct Packers in oil would look 


down on him from prison walls, he 
made up his mind what to do. 
Straightway he transferred his house- 
hold goods to the jail,—blue cups and 
saucers and all. He presented his 
bees to the jailer, a good-natured fel- 
low, promising to care for them him- 
self; and in lieu of his room he 
begged of his cousin a cow, which he 
also gave to the jailer with the pro- 
vision that he and Packer should have 
a share of milk and butter and 
honey. 

There they spent the few remaining 
years of their lives: Packer at the 
town’s expense, provided with luxu- 
ries from Salter’s purse, both revel- 
ling in milk and honey from the 
jailer’s cows and bees,—on a shorter 
allowance of snuff, tobacco and toddy 
to be sure, but still happy because to- 
gether. Captain Marston did not for- 
get them, and many a bunch of birds 
found its way to the jail. 

Packer was the one to go first; he 
was always the jollier of the two, but 
somehow death possessed no “errors, 
for was not his beloved friend by his 
side? He was buried from the Salter 
mansion with all the ceremony due to 
his former state and to a friend of 
Salter’s, and his name was cut on a 
slatestone slab at Salter’s expense. 

Salter again took up his abode in 
the family home, Packer’s treasures 
mingled with his own, and the Pack- 
ers in oil looked down from the wall 
in company with the Salters. He was 
never known to smile again, but 
would sit for hours twirling the well- 
worn band of gold which encircled 
his wasted finger ; and he would shake 
his head and mutter something which 
no one understood. He put away all 
his gold buttons and buckles and took 
to wearing Packer’s silver ones, as 
something nearer and dearer; but it 
was for a few months only. His last 
resting place was but a few feet from 
Packer’s in that pleasant sunny grave- 
yard in old Portsmouth, overlooking 
the blue sea, which never changes 
though friends be false or friends be 
true. 































NIQUE among men and edu- 

cators of his day stood Captain 

Alden Partridge, the founder 
of Norwich University, who was born 
in Norwich, in the Green Mountain 
State, January 12, 1785. His father 
was a farmer in independent circum- 
stances who had served in the Revo- 
lutionary War, had taken part in the 
capture of Burgoyne and his army at 
Saratoga, and was thoroughly im- 
bued with the martial spirit of the 
early days of the Republic, which 
spirit seems to have been transmitted 
in no small measure to his son. 

Young Partridge was reared in the 
good old New England fashion, at- 
tending the district schools of those 
times during the winter months, and 
doing all sorts of work around the 
house and farm at other seasons of 
the year, until he was sixteen years 
old. Then, showing studious tenden- 
cies, he was allowed to fit for college, 
and in August, 1802, entered Dart- 
mouth, which was just across the 
Connecticut from his home. 

After nearly completing his course 
there, he received the appointment of 
cadet in the artillerists in the United 
States service, with orders to repair to 
West Point, New York, and report to 
the commanding officer of the Na- 
tional Military Academy, which was 
then in its infancy. Here he received 
such instruction as the National 
Academy was, in those days, able to 
give, was graduated in July, 1806, and 
transferred to the United State Corps 
of Engineers, and commissioned as 
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first lieutenant in the United States 
Army. He was in the same year ap- 
pointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at the academy, and in Janu- 
ary, 1815, was appointed superintend- 
ent, soon after being promoted to 
captain of engineers. 

During Captain Partridge’s super- 
intendency, an appropriation of $25,- 
000 being made by Congress, the 
academy was reorganized and made 
to consist of one corps of engineers 
and, in addition to the teachers of the 
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French language and drawing, the 
following professors: one professor of 
natural and experimental philosophy, 
one of mathematics, and one of en- 
gineering, each professor to have an 
assistant taken from the most promi- 
nent of the officers and cadets. The 
number of the cadets was increased 
to three hundred and fifty, and they 
were to be arranged into companies 
of noncom- 
missioned | 
officers and | 
privates ac- 
cording to | 
the  direc- | 
tions of the | 
commandant | 
of engineers. | 
These com- 
| 
| 


panies were 
to be offi- 
cered from 
that corps 
for the pur- | 
pose of mil- | 
itary instruc- | 
tion in all 
the duties of 
privates and 
noncom mis- 
sioned of- 
ficers, to be 
encamped at 
least three 
months of 
each = year, | 
and taught 
all the duties 
incident to a 
regular 
camp. The ———— 
age of ad- 

mission was 

fixed, the minimum at fourteen 
and the maximum at twenty-one, 
and the preliminary knowledge 
required was to be well versed in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. It 
was further provided that every 
cadet who received a regular degree 
from the academic staff, after going 
through all the classes, should be con- 
sidered among the candidates for a 
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commission in any corps, according 
to the duties he might be judged com- 
petent to perform. 

After placing the academy on this 
broad and substantial foundation, and 
enlarging the scope and capabilities 
to its present degree of usefulness, 
Captain Partridge, not agreeing with 
those in authority as to the policy of 
its development, withdrew from the 

instit ution 

| and resigned 

his commis- 

sion in the 
service of 
the United 
States. Fol- 
lowing his 
resignation 
at West 
Point, he 
was engaged 
| for some 
time in giv- 
ing courses 

| of lectures on 
fortifications, 
and _ other 
branches of 
military sci- 

ence t a 

class of offi- 

cers and citi- 
zens in the 
city of New 

York. The 

views which 

he then pre- 

sented on 

the best 

means of na- 
—=_ tional de- 
were 
in advance 
of the “piping times of peace” 
of 1818, but have since’ been 
found, by our terrible experiences in 
the wars of 1847, 1861 and 1808, to be 
eminently sound and practical. He 
believed that our chief reliance for na- 
tional defence was in the “military 
habits of the great body of the Amer- 
ican people, organized into suitable 
(military) departments, correspond- 
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COL, T. B. RANSOM, 
ing in the main to the limits of the 
several states, officered by men of the 
right capacity, scientific education 
and military training.” 

In the early part of 1819, Captain 
Partridge was engaged in the explor- 
ing survey of the northeastern bound- 
ary of the United States. After a 
year’s service in this capacity he re- 
signed his position for the purpose of 
carrying into practical effect a plan 


of education which had occupied 
much of his attention since 1810. 
This idea in its main feature was 


doubtless suggested by his experience 
at Hanover and West Point, and was 
calculated to supply certain deficien- 
cies which he and others had already 
noticed in our American colleges and 
higher seminaries of learning. His 
views, both of the deficiencies and 
their remedies, were set forth in a 
lecture delivered at this time, which 
was subsequently published through- 
out the country. After defining 
“education in its most perfect state 
to be the preparing of a youth in the 
best possible manner for the correct 
discharge of the duties of any station 
in which he may be placed,” he went 
on to say: 
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“TI will observe what is doubtless a well- 
known fact, that there are many individ- 
uals at the present time who believe, I 
trust conscientiously, that the time is very 
near when wars and fighting will cease, 
and that consequently military prepara- 
tions and the cultivation of military science 
are unnecessary and ought likewise to 
cease. That such a time will come I, per- 
haps, as firmly believe as any individual 
whatever; but that this period is so near as 
is by some supposed, does not appear to 
me to be probable. A comparison of the 
events predicted in the Prophecies and 
Revelations with those which have tran- 
spired in the world as recorded in history, 
force upon my mind a conviction that 
mankind is doomed to suffer the evils of 
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war and bloodshed, and that consequently 
that state which intends to maintain its in- 
dependence, free from the encroachments 
of avarice and ambition, must be prepared 
to repel force by force.” 


Returning to Vermont thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that a country 
like ours, with a small standing army, 
stood much in need of institutions to 
equip young men with a complete 
military training, in connection with 
technical education, he established in 


his native town an institution, pat- 
terned after the National Academy at 
West Point, known as the American 
Literary, Scientific and Military 
Academy. The influential citizens of 
Captain Partridge’s native town were 
very liberal in supplying him with 
land and financial support; and in 
1820, commodious buildings having 
been erected, ‘“‘peaceful Dartmouth 
had a rival in warlike Norwich across 
the placid Connecticut.” The town 
of Norwich in Vermont had become 
the parent home of a new system of 
education,—a_ scientific and military 
education for the masses, a system 
which was so aptly termed in after 
years, by General Alonzo Jackman, 
the “American idea in education.” 

In the prospectus of the institution 
it was said that 





“Everything in the internal regulations 
of the academy is calculated to establish 
the cadet in habits of regularity and order, 
to inure him to the hardships of active life, 
and to give him a practical knowledge of 
the several sciences to which his attention 
is called. In these things consists its 
principal superiority over the other literary 
institutions of our country, in which the 
students acquire but little practical infor- 
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mation, contract habits of bodily inactivity, 
lose their health, and destroy their useful- 
ness. 


The first year the faculty was com- 
posed of Captain Alden Partridge, 
A. M., superintendent and professor 
of mathematics, philosophy and mili- 
tary science; George P. Marsh, A. B. 
(who afterwards became famous as a 
statesman, diplomat and philologist), 
professor of languages; Rev. Rufus 
W. Bailey, A. M., chaplain and pro- 
fessor of ethics; E. B. Williston, pro- 
fessor of English; John M. Partridge, 





DEPOT SQUARE 
professor of practical geometry, to- 
pography and acting sword master. 

The course of study compared 
favorably with the colleges of that 
time, and also gave special attention 
to military subjects, as is shown by 
the following from the prospectus: 


“The Law of Nations; Military Law; the 
Constitution of the United States, and of 
the States severally; Metaphysics: Agri- 
culture; Permanent and Field Fortifica- 
tion; Field Engineering, generally; the 
Construction of Marine Batteries; Artillery 
duty; the Principles of Gunnery; a com- 
plete course of Military Tactics; the at- 
tack and defence of fortified places; the 
\ncient Tactics, particularly those of 
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the Greeks and Romans, with a descrip- 
tion of the organization and discipline of 
the phalanx and legion; Fencing; Military 
Drawing; Topography; Civil Engineering, 
including the construction of roads, canals, 
locks and bridges and architecture. Three 
courses of public military lectures are an- 
nually given at this institution by the 
superintendent, and one course on Botany, 
Mineralogy and Chemistry, by the pro- 
fessor in that department. .. . The cadets 
are required to dress in uniform.” 


No specific time for completing the 
course was required, but each student 
was allowed to advance as rapidly as 
possible. It usually took from one to 
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six years to be graduated, and receive 
the diploma of the academy. The 
first class entered September 4, 1820, 
and numbered one hundred students. 
The academy soon became very pop- 
ular and its halls were filled with the 
scions of the most prominent families 
of the country. The attendance for 
1821-22 was increased to one hun- 
dred and forty, and several members 
were added to the faculty. “The ros- 
ter at this period shows enrolments 
from all parts of this country, many 
from the South, one hundred and 
fifty coming from South Carolina 
alone; and thus the sturdy sons of 
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New England touched elbows with 
the budding chivalry of the South.” 

The Vermont Gazetteer, published 
in 1824, said of this institution: 


“This seminary is under the immediate 
superintendence and principal instruction 
of Captain Alden Partridge, a man distin- 
guished for his military, scientific and lit- 
erary requirements; and its success is with- 
out parallel in our country.” 


One of the characteristic features of 
Captain Partridge’s system of in- 
struction and discipline was the 
military marches and pedestrian 
excursions for scientific and 
recreative purposes, conducted 
under his personal command or 
in his company. “A Journal of 
an Excursion by the Corps 
of Cadets,” by Joseph Dana 
Allen, ’25, who afterwards be- 
came a famous civil engineer, 
tells of a march made from Nor- 
wich to Ticonderoga, Burlington, 
and return. In December, 1826, 
a detachment of cadets marched 
to Poughkeepsie, where they 
took a boat for West Point, and 
engaged in a competitive drill 
with the cadets of the National 
Academy. They then proceeded 
by the way of New York City, 


CHARLES H. LONG. 


Philadelphia and Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, where they were reviewed by 
President John Quincy Adams. 

“In 1824 the citizens of Middle- 
town, Connecticut, made a_ liberal 
subscription to secure the location of 
a college, about to be established in 
that state under Episcopal auspices. 
Failing in this object by the location 
of this institution at Hartford, where 
it still exists under the name of Trin- 
ity College, they invited Captain 
Partridge to remove his academy to 
that city, and offered to erect and 
place at his disposal suitable build- 
ings for his accommodation. The 
offer was accepted, and on the first of 
April, 1825, the institution at Nor- 
wich was closed. On August 22 the 
new school (but under the old name) 
was opened at Middletown, with 
an attendance of two hundred and 
ninety-seven students, representing 
every state and territory in the 
Union, as well as the British Prov- 
inces, several of the South American 
states, and the West Indies.” 

This attendance shows conclusively 
that the military and scientific ele- 
ment, together with an optional or 
elective course of study and a term of 
residence limited by the ability of the 
student to complete the course, met 
a want not provided for in the exist- 
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From a daguerreotype taken in 1855. 























ing colleges of that time. In 1828, 
Captain Partridge tried to obtain a 
charter from the state of Connecticut, 
giving his academy all the power of a 
college. Failing in this, he deter- 
mined to take his academy back to 
Vermont, and in the spring of 1829 
he closed the academy in Middletown 
and moved the apparatus and equip- 
ment back to Norwich. In the fall 
he resumed instruction in the old 
buildings. 

Captain Partridge was elected by his 
fellow citizens to represent them in the 
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also of civil engineering and the prac- 
tical sciences generally.” For this 
reason the discipline is of necessity 
military in form and principle, being 
modeled after that of the National 
Military Academy at West Point 
which its founder had established 
some years before. 

The university went into operation 
in May, 1835, and became the first 
scientific and classical, as well as the 
first military collegiate institution in 
the United States. It is the only one 
to this day that has the power to con- 
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popular branch of the state Legislature 
in 1833, 1834, 1837 and 1839; and on 
November 6, 1834, he succeeded in 
obtaining a charter from the state of 
Vermont, which changed the name of 
his institution to Norwich University, 
and granted it full power to confer 
degrees and the possession of all 
other powers and immunities belong- 
ing to the colleges and universities of 
the country. A characteristic and 
peculiar feature of its charter requires 
“a course of military instruction, 
both theoretical and practical, and 


fer degrees for proficiency in military 
science. Its success was immediate, 
and every state in the Union had, in 
its early days, representatives among 
its students. 

At the first meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, Captain Partridge was 
elected president of the faculty and 
professor in the department of mili- 
tary science and engineering, remain- 
ing with the university in this capa- 
city until 1843, when he resigned his 
position to assist in the organization 
of the militia of the several states. 
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From a photograph in 1867. 
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In 1838 he called a convention of 
military officers and patriotic citizens 
interested in giving greater efficiency 
to the militia throughout the country. 
“This convention met at Norwich on 
July 4, and continued to meet annu- 
ally for several years to discuss plans 
for the organization and discipline of 
the militia, for the dissemination of a 
knowledge of military science, for the 
defence of the coast, etc. Many re- 
ports of this body were drawn up by 
him, and the proceedings were 
printed, by order of the United 
States government.” His reputation 
as a military man had become na- 
tional at this time, and he was con- 
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stantly receiving requests from influ- 
ential citizens in all parts of the 
country to establish military schools, 
to act as camp instructor, or to lec- 
ture on military subjects. 

In 1839, at the request of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, he organized a mili- 
tary school at Portsmouth, in that 
state, which was known for many 
years as the Virginia Literary, Scien- 
tific. and Military Institute. The suc- 
cess of this institution and of one at 
Lexington, and the personal influence 
of many of his former pupils at Nor- 
wich and Middletown, led to the es- 
tablishment of similar schools in 
other states, among them being one 














at Brandywine Springs, in the state 
of Delaware, in 1853. 

In May, 1842, Captain Partridge 
was camp instructor for a large body 
of officers and men of the Pennsyl- 
vania volunteer militia. He it was 
who conceived the idea of taking an 
advanced class of military and scien- 
tific students to Europe to study the 
strategy of the great battles of the 
world, and the armies, armories and 
resources ,of the great nations of 
Europe. Returning to Norwich at 
the close of the year 1853 to mature 
the plan for the 
expedition, he 
was taken sud- 
denly ill and soon 
after, on January 
17, 1854, died, 
“widely and 
deeply mourned 
by troops of 
friends, who 
loved him as 
their teacher, and 
looked up to him 
as the great ex- 
pounder of the 
true principles of 
military science, 
education and 
national defence.” 

Captain  Par- 
tridge died richin 
good works. He 
had done more in 
his day and gen- 
eration to pro- 
mote the true, 
patriotic military spirit and scientific 
education than any other man. His 
ideas and institutions, being founded 
upon truth, lived after him and will 
ever live, so long as popular govern- 
ment exists. Most notable among his 
achievements stands Norwich Univer- 
sity, which, though having passed 
through many vicissitudes, has ever 
been true to the ideal of its founder 
in furnishing to our country the best 
type. of citizenship,—the citizen sol- 
dier, the citizen equipped for the 
emergencies of both war and peace. 
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In 1843, Captain Partridge had 
been succeeded in the presidency of 
the university by General Truman B. 
Ransom, who had graduated from the 
institution in 1825, and had, since its 
incorporation, been its vice-president 
and professor of natural philosophy 
and engineering. General Ransom 
had received his military title from 
the state of Vermont, where he had 
reorganized the militia, and was its 
major general from 1837 to 1844. 
He was a true soldier of the Par- 
tridge type, and under his guidance 

. the — institution 
flourished. In 
May, 1846, Gen- 
eral Ransom took 
the cadets on a 
march through 
New Hampshire 
and Massachu- 
setts to Boston, 
where they 
camped on _ the 
Common,* thus 
carrying forward 
the founder’s 
idea of extended 
marches. 

On the break- 
ing out of the 
Mexican War, 
General Ransom 
resigned the 
presidency of the 
university to be- 
come lieutenant 
colonel of the 
England 
regiment, of which Franklin Pierce, 
then an active trustee, became 
colonel; and into the line and staff of 
this regiment went many of the 
cadets of Norwich University to fol- 
low the flag to the wars. Promotion 
came to Colonel Pierce, and Ransom 
became colonel, and lost his life at 
the head of his regiment at the storm- 
ing of Chapultepec. 

General Ransom was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and a brave and gallant 
soldier, in every way worthy of emu- 
lation. He was universally regarded 
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as the best educated man, in the mili- 
tary branches of knowledge, in New 
England if not in the United States. 
Adjutant General Drum 
of the regular army once 
said: “In all my expe- 
rience in the army, | 
never knew so complete 
and perfect a soldier as 
Colonel Truman B. Ran- 
som.” 

In «September, 1850, 
Rev. Edward  Bourns, 
LL. D., became presi- 
dent of the university. 
Dr. Bourns was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, and had 
secured his education at 
Trinity College, Dublin, 
having taken the degree 
of B. A. in 1833. He came to this 
country in 1837, and was for several 
years professor of ancient languages 
at Hobart College. He was a man of 
peace by profession, and better versed 
in canon law than in cannon balls. It 
may seem strange that a military col- 
lege should have a clerical. head, but 
it is well perhaps to maintain an equi- 
librium of forces. “There was plenty 
of latent fire among the cadets and 
they were ready at any time to ex- 
plode, like so many cans of nitro- 
glycerine; but the cassock generallv 
kept the mastery of the Cossack, and 
the science of war was peacefully pur- 
sued.” Certain it is that the boys 
would as soon have thought of beard- 
ing a lion in his den as the doctor in 
his study. 


MAJOR H. 
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One of his former pupils has re- 
cently said of him: “Dr. Bourns was 
no ordinary man. The intrinsic force, 
native shrewdness, and genial kind- 
ness of his nature made him generally 
respected and admired. He was a 
man of learning and acumen. He 
was a voluminous, careful and ex- 
haustive reader, yet never at any time 
in his addresses, in conversation or 
in discussion, did he betray the con- 
sequence of the pedant, or assume to 
be other than a sincere inquirer after 
truth. The doctor had never be- 
longed to a military organization, but 
somehow he had acquired the swing- 
ing stride of the modern soldier, and 
in his best days at Nor- 
wich it was a_ pleasant 
and invigorating sight to 
see him take a constitu- 
tional across the parade. 
When standing erect, his 
height was six feet two 
inches, with a framework 
a breadth of shoulder, 
a development of muscle, 
and massive limbs—in 
equal proportions. He 
endeared himself to the 
members of the corps of 
cadets by his eminent at- 
tainments, his kindly 
sympathy, his delicate 
and incisive wit. It has been truly 
said that no one ever entered the doc- 
tor’s presence on the briefest errand 
who did not depart wiser than he 
came.” 
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Associated with Dr. Bourns during 
this period was General Alonzo Jack- 
man, LL. D., as professor of military 
science, mathematics and civil en- 
gineering. General Jackman was 
born at Thetford, Vermont, in 1809, 
graduated from Norwich University 
at its first commencement in 1836 
with the degree of B. A., and spent 
most of his life in her service. He 
was for several years brigade drill 
master of the New Hampshire militia. 
In 1859 he was commissioned colonel 
of the Second Vermont Infantry, and 
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regiments, and sent out cadet officers 
to drill companies in different parts 
of the state, as he was notified of their 
formation. Regimental officers from 
different states went to him for in- 
struction at the university. To his 
skill and energy is due the efficient 
manner in which the Vermont troops 
were sent forward to the seat of war. 
Much honor is due him for the result 
of his work on behalf of the state of 
Vermont. His industry was untir- 
ing, and his clear, precise, thorough 
instructions to officers and men were 
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the same year became brigadier gen- 
eral of the state troops. At the be- 
ginning of the war of the states, 
Governor Fairbanks offered him any 
position in hts power to grant, but 
earnestly requested him in_ these 
words to remain with the university: 
“There is a duty, a very patriotic duty 
for you to perform; that is to remain 
at the Military College and qualify 
young men for duty as officers; and 
thus will you do your state the best 
service.” Like a true soldier he 
stayed where duty called him, in- 
spected and got into readiness the old 
militia, organized new companies and 





THE CHAPEL, 

of great value to them in the service. 
He was a close student and every 
inch a soldier. His delight was in 
mathematics, in which he excelled, 
and he was thoroughly conversant 
with the natural sciences. He was 
thoroughly in earnest in whatever he 
undertook. “Gentlemen,” he would 
say, “you see this dot in the centre of 
the circle? It begins to grow smaller 
—grows smaller—smaller—it van- 
ishes!’’ One held his breath at “‘van- 
ishes” on account of the tragical way 
in which he said it, with upturned face 
and flashing eye. Then came further 
explanation, wound up with this char- 
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acteristic expression: “I have now in- 
troduced you to the very poetry of 
mathematics.” 

Enough has been said to clearly 
show the kind of men connected with 
Norwich University during the for- 
mative period of its history, from 
1820 to 1860, when those unwritten 
laws were being made which by tra- 
dition have come down to the present, 
and which have had so much to do in 
making possible her glorious record. 
The system of instruction then estab- 
lished has_ been 
continued to the 
present day, with 
results that are well 
known to those 
who are at all con- 
versant with her 
history. 

The period from 
1850 to 1860 was 
particularly pro- 
ductive of cadets 
who have since dis- 
tinguished them- 
selves in both war 
and peace. “The 
university domain 
of this time,” says a 
member of the 
class of ’54, “com- 
prised the North 


and South sar- 
racks, the former 
being for commons 
and indoor drill, 
literary exercises, 
and church service 
on Sundays; the 
latter, for barracks 
and attendant pur- 
poses. The Con- 
gregational Church 
was just across the 
Common, in front 
of the North Bar- 
racks and_ the 
northerly side of 
the square. The 
parade ground was 
OFFICE. in front, extending 
to the street, and 

the tall flagstaff, with topmast and 

crosstrees, stood on the western 

edge. The barracks were of brick, 

four stories, truncated roof, with 

passageways running the length of 

ach floor. The president’s room 

and headquarters were on this floor, 
also the library, with cabinets, etc. 

General Jackman’s room was on the 

second passage, immediately over the 

entrance. The large recitation room 

was over this, and in it were read 

morning and evening prayers. The 
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Uniform of 1840. 
armory was the centre front of the 
fourth passage. Roll calls were had 
in this second passage, the right rest- 
ing on the north. The 
rooms were practically 
alike; numerous chim- 
neys provided each pair 
of adjoining rooms with 
fireplaces, or later, with 
opportunity for stoves, 
the space between the 
chimney, passage and 
outer wall being for 
closets,—thus offering 
one unbroken side to 
each apartment. These 
rooms were all white- 
washed with a tint 
known by the cadets as 
‘brindle. There were 
no bedsteads, mattresses 
or carpets. A wooden 
bunk, three feet wide, 
with slat bottom, held 
the blankets and sheets 
and recumbent cadet, and was turned 
up against the wall before morning 
inspection. Over the bunk was the 
gun rack, with wooden pegs, on 
which were suspended the musket and 
equipments. Over the front door, 
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and between the centre window and 
that next to the south, were the caba- 
listic letters, scrawled in chalk but 
somehow always kept fresh, however 
often they were erased: 
B. E. D. 
& 
E. M. 

the first letter having originally been 
P, and then R, and finally, in our day, 
B. This was understood by the ini- 
tiated to mean: ‘Bourns (Partridge, 
Ransom) Expels Devils and Educates 
Men;’ although the cynics sometimes 
reversed the translation so as to pro- 
vide for the education of devils and 
the expulsion of men. The cadet 
drill uniform. was the claw hammer 
drill coat with three rows of cadet 
buttons, dark blue pants with two- 
inch black velvet stripe down the 
seam, ‘bell muzzle,’ high, blue cloth 
cap with gold band; for undress, the 
single-breasted frock, soft blue cap 
with velvet band and the letters N. U. 
in a gold wreath in front; white pants 
were worn in summer, 
and the old flint lock, 
twelve-pound Spring- 
field musket was used; 
the text-book was 
‘Scott’s Infantry Tac- 
tics,’ ”” 

The strictest order 
did not always reign at 
Norwich Plain, nor was 
it was always quiet on 
the Connecticut. From 
time immemorial, that 
is to say from the foun- 
dation of the university, 
a feud had raged be- 
tween the cadets and 
the students at Dart- 
mouth, across the river. 
Many raids and encoun- 
ters had taken place, in 
regard to which tradi- 
tion had much to say. 

The cadets were inferior in num- 
bers to the classical antagonists, but 
they were filled with martial ardor 
and utterly unwilling to admit that the 
stylus is mightier than the sword. 


CADETS, 1897. 
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The prevailing opinion among them 
seemed to be that Dartmouth must 
be destroyed. The discipline of the 
university prevented the attempt by 
any well-organized expedition to ac- 
complish this favorite object, but it 
was not sufficient to restrain individ- 
ual cadets from hostile incursions 
into the enemy’s country. Bristling 
with daggers and revolvers, which 
they never had a serious thought of 
using, it is said that two or three to- 
gether would cross the river at night, 
either by bridge or boat, 
and parade the streets of 
Hanover or penetrate even 
to “Tempe’s pleasant 
vale,” with a marked disre- 
gard of the dangers they 
incurred. Frequently they 
succeeded in provoking 
hostilities, and then they 
displayed the — gallantry 
which afterward  distin- 
guished them upon larger 
fields. When greatly out- 
numbered, as they usually 
were, they would fall back 
to the river with a celerity 
to which Xenophon’s fa- 
mous retreat furnishes no 





ered that the bridge was disputed 
they took to boats, or if these were 
not to be found, a flank movement 
up or down the river to a fording 
place was executed in a masterly 
manner, and the barracks gained 
some time before reveille. The casu- 
alties were always few, but the fun 
and glory were considerable. On 
one of those quiet escapades a cadet 
returned to the barracks with his coat 
very much “ripped up the _ back.” 
This was considered a_ sufficient 
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casus belli, and an encounter fol- 
lowed on the Dartmouth side of the 
Connecticut, which tradition calls 
“the battle of torn coats,’’ wherein the 
cadets, although greatly outnum- 
bered, gained a decisive victory. 

For many years commencements 
were held in the old Congregational 
Church, but in 1853 difficulties be- 
tween town and gown culminated. 
The faculty were of the Episcopal 
faith in an orthodox community, and 
the church was re- 
fused. In a de- 
lightful dell in the 
woods just back 
from the town a 
platform was 
erected, draped 
with flags, and 
flanked by the two 
shining cannon 
then just allotted 
the institution, 
and here a most 
pleasant com- 
mencement was 
held. “A spirit 
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rail to Winooski, just out of Burling- 
ton, marching up the hill, topping its 
crest to look down upon the city and 
beautiful Lake Champlain; forming 
around Ethan Allen’s grave in the 
cemetery on the hill, and marching 
to quarters in town, the observed of 
all; the trip down the lake on the 
Francis Saltus, the occupancy of 
Ticonderoga,and our reception along 
the line, were things to evoke pleas- 
ant memories after the lapse of many 
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of reprisal was engendered among the 
cadets, evidenced by Frary’s old 
white horse found by the sexton one 
Sunday morning in the main aisle 
of the church; by the village bier 
chained to the elm in front of 
Benjamin Burton’s, with the dea- 
con’s effigy suspended above, and 
kindred pranks. A truce was called. 
Amity succeeded, and thereafter the 
church was at our disposal.” 

“A notable event of those days was 
the visit to Fort Ticonderoga. 3y 


DRILL 


IN CAMP, 


years. The 
ion of four 
(afterwards 


formation was a battal- 
companies, with Major 
General) Jackman in 
command. The same year we went, 
by invitation, to Claremont, New 
Hampshire, on July 4, and gave an 
exhibition drill.” 

It was amid such surroundings, in 
the fifties, and under the principal in- 
struction of Dr. Edward Bourns and 
General Alonzo Jackman, that a long 
list of heroic men, some of whom 
have served their country with dis- 
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tinction in two great conflicts, drank 
in the first inspirations of war. <A 
member of the class of ’52 has recent- 
ly remarked: “I believe, and the belief 
grows upon me, that no institution in 
New England at this time offered 
oh better opportunities for a complete 

education.” The cadet roster of those 
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days contains many names which 
have since been written high up on 
the scroll of fame, seeming to bear 
out the truth of the above statement. 

Conspicuous in this list is the name 
of Grenville M. Dodge, who, as com- 
mander of the Sixteenth Army Corps 
in the Civil War, was a most distin- 
guished leader, brave, full of re- 
sources and persevering, of whom 
General Howard said: “No officer 
suited General Grant or General 
Sherman better than Dodge. His 
engineering knowledge made him 
doubly useful to General Sherman, 
particularly where so much bridge 
building across streams of every size 
was demanded. I doubt if any officer 
in the service during the campaign 
of Sherman could at all compete in 
usefulness with General Grenville M. 
Dodge.” In the Spanish-American 
War General Dodge was urged to 
take a commission as major general 
with the command of the First Army 
Corps, which he was obliged to de- 
cline on account of the state of his 
health. He has since, however, made 
himself particularly useful as chair- 
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man of the Board of Investigation of 
the War Department. And there are 


other honored names: Charles C. 
Carpenter, who, as rear admiral, 
commanded the Asiatic squadron 


during the war between China and 
Japan; Thomas E. G. Ransom (son 
of General Truman B. Ransom, ’25), 
whom General Grant called a “most 
gallant and intelligent volunteer offi- 
cer, capable of commanding an army 
corps,” and who met an untimely 
death with these words: “Patriotism 
and inclination have led me to do all 
in my power for my country” (his 
brother, Dunbar R. Ransom, dis- 
tinguished himself as colonel in 
several battles in the Civil War); 
George Dewey, who was com- 
mended for his “nerve” by Admiral 
Farragut in the Civil War, and whose 
fame has since become world-wide, 
from his heroic services at Manila 
Bay in the Spanish-American War; 
William H. Greenwood, who distin- 
guished himself both as a soldier and 
as a civil engineer in the Civil War; 
Frederick W. Lander, who as briga- 
dier general commanded on the upper 
Potomac, to the great satisfaction of 
General McClellan; James E. Ains- 
worth, the eminent civil engineer; 
George E. Bryant, gallant major 
general in the Civil War, and Wis- 
consin jurist; Henry O. Kent, col- 
onel of the 17th New Hampshire 
Volunteers, lawyer and statesman; 
William H. Ensign, George Dewey’s 
chum and special associate, captain 
and surgeon, United States Army; 
Charles H. Lewis, gallant colonel in 
the Civil War, and acting president 
of the university from 1880 to 1890; 
George P. Buell, brigadier general 
in the Civil War and the hero of 
many battlefields; Edward B. Willis- 
ton, brigadier general in both the 
Civil and Spanish-American wars; 
Jedediah H. Baxter, surgeon gen- 
eral, United States Army; Arba N. 
Waterman, colonel in the Civil War, 
and judge Appellate Court, Illinois ; 
Luther L. Baxter, colonel, and Min- 
nesota judge; Edmund Rice, colonel, 
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United States Army, brave and gal- 
lant in the Civil War, on the frontier 
as an Indian fighter, and in the Span- 
ish-American War, and who, General 
Miles has said, “had the best drilled 
regiment in the Army of the Poto- 
mac.” 

In the War of the Rebellion, Nor- 
wich University’s record was most 
brilliant, its only rivals being the 
National Academies at West Point 
and Annapolis. A well-known gov- 
ernment official has recently said: 
“Norwich University fully paid for 
her right to an honorable existence, 
in the production of the Ransoms and 
General Alonzo Jackman alone. But 
to these honored names are to be 
added over five hundred more, able 
and gallant officers, who fought for 
their country in the Mexican and 
Civil wars, and those names consti- 
tute the university’s roll of honor. 
This list contains six major generals, 
eight brigadier generals, fifty colo- 
nels, seventy lieutenant colonels and 
majors, and one hundred and fifty 
captains (in the army), and three 
rear admirals, six commodores, three 
captains, and three commanders (in 
the naval service). Conspicuous in 
this list, aside from those already 
mentioned, are the names of the gal- 
lant General William S. Harney, ’29; 
Major-General Thomas H. Seymour, 
’28, who succeeded General Ransom 
in command, and was first to enter the 
fortress of Chapultepec at the head of 
the “Gallant Old Ninth,” in the Mex- 
ican War; the brave and energetic 
Major-General Robert H. Milroy, 
"43, who served with distinction in 
both the Mexican and Civil wars; 
Generals N. B. Gleason, ’49, George 
W. Balloch, ’47, and scores of others, 
who bore most distinguished parts. 

Admiral Dewey is the third Nor- 
wich cadet who has commanded a 
fleet in the Pacific. The first was 
Commodore Josiah Tatnall, ’23, who 
aided the English in their encounter 
with the Chinese at Pei-Ho, and ex- 
plained his action later by the famous 
saying, “Blood is thicker than water.” 
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The second was Rear Admiral Car- 
penter, ’50, heretofore mentioned. 
Rear Admiral Paulding was a gradu- 
ate of the class of 1823; and Captain 
James H. Ward, of the same class, 
distinguished for his knowledge of 
naval affairs, was instrumental in the 
organization of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, being one of its first pro- 
fessors, and the first naval officer 
killed in the War of the Rebellion. 

No paper on Norwich University 
could even approach completeness, at 
this time, without some particular 
mention of Admiral Dewey’s cadet- 
ship there. It was in the fall of 1851, 
after having received some special 
preparation at Johnson (Vermont) 
Academy, that George Dewey be- 
came a cadet at Norwich University 
and he remained as such over three 
years. His father, Dr. Julius Y. 
Dewey, being a self-made man, with 
scant educational advantages, was 
anxious to give his children the best 
educational opportunities possible,and 
his attention was called to Norwich 
University as an institution giving a 
thorough mental and physical train- 
ing. Soon after his son entered Dr. 
Dewey became an active trustee, and 
was succeeded in 1868 by his 
son, Hon. Charles Dewey, Admiral 
Dewey’s oldest brother. 

A member of the class of 1855 has 
recently said of young Dewey: “We 
always called him ‘Doc.’ Dewey. I 
suppose it was because his father was 
a physician. He was the first to drill 
me in squad drill after I entered the 
old South Barracks. He became 
proficient in drill and was captain of 
my company when we went to Bur- 
lington and Ticonderoga. He was as 
full of fun as an egg is full of meat, 
and he and ‘Bill E were the 
most popular cadets. His room was 
a popular resort for us, when off duty. 
Doc. Dewey had no bad qualities 
about him. He was a manly fellow, 
and fond of music. Many a time have 
we congregated in Dewey’s room and 
sung ‘Old South Barracks, Oh!’ He 
was the ‘pink of neatness’ in his dress. 


His father, Dr. Julius Dewey, then an 
active trustee, frequently called at the 
barracks. He once asked me if 
George was studying and if I thought 
he would graduate, and I was able to 
inform him that he would surely 
graduate. He took a conspicuous 
part in the ‘Battle of Torn Coats.’ 
We always felt safe when Doc. Dewey 
was with us. Well do I remember 
the day he was notified of his appoint- 
ment at Annapolis, and our regret at 
his leaving us.” 

In the summer of 1853 the faculty 
succeeded in procuring from the state 
two six-pound field pieces, with lim- 
bers, to replace the cumbrous and an- 
tiquated iron cannon in use at that 
time. The story of how they were 
taken from the railway station to the 
parade ground is told in Cadet K ’s 
diary as follows: “Thursday, July 21, 
1853. We have had an exciting time 
this afternoon. The new guns arrived 
by the morning train, and we took 
the old pieces down and drew the 
new ones to quarters. They are 
United States brass six-pounders, fully 
equipped for service, and as they rest 
in position in front of the South Bar- 
racks, covered with their tarpaulins, 
present quite an imposing aspect. It 
was a tedious job removing them 
from the car. . . .Unloaded and lim- 
bered up, Ainsworth and Munson 
chose squads to draw them to the 
parade. I chanced to be in Ains- 
worth’s squad. We lined up, the men 
at their places, with bricoles attached, 
and started quietly enough for the 
long, hard pull. Ainsworth’s squad 
at this time conceived the idea of tak- 
ing the lead, but as Munson’s squad 
had the road ahead and we were at 
the side and in sandy gutters, it was 
doubtful how we were to do it. They 
started off with a fine spurt, getting a 
big lead; going up the hill where the 
road was broader we steadily gained 
until only the length of the trail in the 
rear; then we gathered and started on 
a run, passing and keeping the lead, 
with cheers and great glee. Climbing 
the hill we proceeded more slowly, 















Munson quietly in the rear, on our 
way round the North Barracks and 
then through the usual gateway to 
position. 

“As we entered the village, near the 
southeast corner of the parade we 
noticed Munson’s squad, apparently 
under the lead of Dewey, making for 
a short cut across the grounds, first 
breaking down the fence for passage. 
Now our efforts were redoubled, and 
the boys of the other squad declare 
that they never saw fellows run as we 
ran, or expect to see a gun jump as 
that six-pounder bounded along the 
main street and around the corner. 
But we led; round the North Bar- 
racks at double quick went gun and 
gun squad, entered the barrack yard 
and placed the gun in position before 
the west front of the South Barracks, 
giving three cheers for No. 1, to the 
chagrin of No. 2, just approaching 
position. . . . It was a great race and 
pleased the faculty exceedingly.” ... 
It is plainly to be seen that Dewey 
retains his old predilection for a 
straight cut without regard to obsta- 
cles, caring no more for Corregidor 
and the mines in the harbor of Manila 
than for the fence guarding the uni- 
versity parade, or the sacred turf of 
the enclosure, in the race for position 
with the guns at Norwich University 
in 1853. 

Admiral Dewey’s heroic services 
have certainly honored Norwich Uni- 
versity, as well as the American peo- 
ple and the Anglo-Saxon race. “No 
honor the nation has power to con- 
fer is large enough to measure his 
achievement.” This institution, which 
has properly enough been styled “the 
nursery of heroes,’ has always been 
rich in renown but poor in purse. 
Soon after the close of the great civil 
struggle, in which so many of her 
sons gave their life’s blood to the 
cause of human liberty, and after good 
old Dr. Bourns and General Jack- 
man had sacrificed so much to free 
the university property from a debt 
which had long clung to it, the main 
building, the old South Barracks, 
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became a total loss by fire. 


It then 
became necessary to remove the in- 


stitution to Northfield, where the 
patriotic citizens furnished grounds 
and commodious buildings. Dr. 
Bourns and General Jackman, ever 
loyal, went with it to its new home 
and remained there in active service 
as long as they lived—the former 
dying at midnight of commencement 
day in 1871, the latter in February, 
1870. 

The institution is beautifully situ- 
ated on a plateau overlooking the 
town of Northfield, which is, as de- 
monstrated by General Jackman, the 
geographical centre of the state and 
ten miles from. the capital city, Mont- 
pelier. The town is enterprising, its 
scenery most picturesque, its climate 
healthful, and “its daughters the fair- 
est in the land,’—all of which has 
aided much to further the interests of 
the institution. Here, through the 
generous aid of some members of its 
alumni,—notably the gift of Dodge 
Hall by General G. M. Dodge, ’50, 
—hby the gradual recognition of the 
United States government and the 
state of Vermont, in the way of equip- 
ment,—details of regular army offi- 
cers as commandants, and state schol- 
arships,—she has gradually regained 
her past prestige and prosperity. It 
took many years to reconcile the old 
Norwich cadets to the change of loca- 
tion, but they have finally recognized 
it to be for the best. 

The true Norwich University spirit, 
as manifested in recent years, is well 
put in the following language of one 
of her most loyal sons: “It was an un- 
avoidable error, the removal from 
Norwich, dear to the old alumni, 
where 


The moon in her path o’er the eastern hill 
Looked down on the old parade. 

On the flagstaff white in the silent night. 
On the guns ’neath the barrack’s shade! 


but ‘where MacGregor sits is the head 
of the table,—it is ours to honor 
Alma Mater in her later home. In 
honoring her we honor ourselves, ad- 
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vocate sound and wise education, and 
prove anew devotion to the country 
and its flag, symbolizing the best as- 
pirations of humanity.” 

The university was for a larger 
part of the period from 1870 to 1895 
without an active president. Through 
the efforts of the Norwich University 
Alumni Association of Boston, in 
1896, sufficient funds were raised to 
secure the services of an active head 
for the university; and a year or two 
since Commander Allan D. Brown, 
LL. D., United States Navy (retired), 
was secured for the position, and has 
since been engaged in looking after 
the varied interests of the institution. 
President Brown is using his best ef- 
forts to make the university what it 
deserves to be, one of our leading 
institutions of learning. He is a man 
of mature years and scholarly at- 
tainments, and well fitted to fill the 
position which he holds. His service 
in the navy covers a period of twenty- 
five years, including sea service, tor- 
pedo station service, and as instructor 
and head of the department of astron- 
omy, surveying and navigation at the 
United States Naval Academy. For 
four years he was stationed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory,and on completion 
of his duties there he commanded the 
Kearsarge on an expedition to South 
American waters. Thus equipped he 
is proving himself a worthy successor 
to Partridge, Ransom and Bourns of 
the olden times. 

Associated with President Brown 
are Colonel John B. Johnson, A. M., 
C. E. (who succeeded General Jack- 
man), professor of mathematics and 
engineering; Major Charles C. Brill, 
professor in the department of natural 
sciences ; Herbert R. Roberts, A. M., 
professor in the department of lan- 
guages; Henry W. Hovey, captain 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, United 
States Army, commandant and pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics; 
Frank A. Balch, A. B., professor in 
the department of history. These are 
assisted by an able corps of instruct- 


ors. Major General Oliver O. How- 
ard, United States Army, and Hon. 
Frank Plumley deliver courses of 
lectures on military history, interna- 
tional and constitutional law. 

The curriculum at the present time, 
in the academic department, embraces 
four courses: civil engineering, arts, 
chemistry, and a course in science and 
literature. The military course is as 
follows: exercises, drills or lectures 
daily throughout the four years, in- 
cluding setting up drill; manual of 
arms; school of the company; bay- 
onet exercises; manual of the sword; 
artillery drill; rifle practice; battalion 
drill; signalling ; lectures on military 
engineering; military science and art 
of war; customs of the service, and 
camping. 

The cadets are at all times under 
military discipline, and strict observ- 
ance of military customs is required. 
They are detailed as adjutant, officer 
of the day, guard, etc., in their turn, 
are instructed in making out military 
reports and trained in the duties inci- 
dent to field and garrison. Cadet offi- 
cers are appointed in accordance with 
their relative academic and military 
standing. The cadets are required to 
wear uniform when on duty, this uni- 
form consisting of a blouse of the pat- 
tern worn by officers of the United 
States Army, dark blue trousers with 
light red stripe, black cravat, stand- 
ing collar. United States regulation 
forage cap, boots or high shoes of 
black leather, and overcoat of black 
or dark blue, ulster cut. The daily 
routine of duty is reveille at six in the 
morning, followed by police call and 
inspection of quarters; breakfast; 
drill; prayers; study and recitation 
hours; dinner; afternoon roll call; 
study and recitation hours; supper; 
retreat; study hours; taps (lights 
out), 10 P. M. 

That the spirit of gallantry, some- 
times almost rampant on Norwich 
Plain, went with the institution to 
Northfield is indicated from a news- 
paper clipping of May, 1883, which 
runs as follows: 
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“To make a potato patch out of a part of 
the Norwich University parade ground is 
undertaken by Perley B , a prominent 
citizen of Northfield, who asserts a claim 
to a corner of the grounds on account of 
work done when the buildings were 
erected in 1866. The cadets set out a hun- 
dred or more trees a few weeks since, 
some of which interfered, as he thought. 
with his potato plants, and which he pulled 
up. The next morning B "5 newly 
planted potatoes were found on top of the 
ground, the patch thoroughly harrowed, 
the trees replaced and the field seeded to 
grass and rolled. was hanged in 
effigy the other night from a tree on the 
Common and buried on Saturday, with 
grave (?) ceremonies and muffled drum.” 











That the recent graduates are as 
patriotic as those in earlier days is 
shown from the fact that over ninety 
per cent of the graduates since 1880 
volunteered to serve in any capacity 
in the Spanish-American War. The 
president of the Norwich University 
Alumni Association of Boston offered 
Governor Wolcott a regiment offi- 
cered by Norwich University gradu- 
ates, and received the personal thanks 
of the governor and the assurance 
that it would be accepted if there was 
a further call for troops. Although 
the war was of short duration, not a 
few Northfield graduates were in the 
service. Conspicuous among them 
were Commander George A. Con- 
verse, 63, who commanded the Mont- 
gomery; Commander George P. Col- 
vocoresses, 67, who is with Dewey's 
fleet at Maniia; Lieutenant Edward 
M. Peters, 80, of the New Jersey Na- 
val Militia; Lieutenant Hiram I. 
Bearss, ‘97, United States Marine 
Corps; Major Henry B. Hersey, 85. 
who was serving asadjutant general of 
New Mexico before the beginning of 
hostilities, Lecame major of the First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, and 
commanded the same during part of 
the campaign in Cuba; Captain Frank 
L. Howe, ’80, First Vermont Regi- 
ment; Captain Charles W. Meade, 
81, First Montana Regiment (now at 
Manila) ; Captain Charles S. Carleton, 
96, First Maine Regiment; Lieuten- 
ant Edward A. Shuttleworth, ’gr, 
United States Army; Lieutenant W. 


B. Carr, ’97, United States Artillery ; 
Lieutenant Frederick M. Barstow, 
78, First United States Volunteer 
Engineers; Lieutenant Charles E. 
Walker, ’97, United States Volunteer 
Signal Corps; Lieutenant Fred T. 
Austin, ’88, adjutant Fifth Massachu- 
setts Regiment, and many others. 
Not a few of the sons of Norwich 
University have also distinguished 
themselves in the civil walks of life. 
In this list are found the names of 
Gideon Welles, ’27, secretary of the 
navy; Horatio Seymour, ’28, war 
governor of New York; William A. 
Beach, ’28, eminent New York law- 
ver; Isaac T. Smith, ’30, His Siamese 
Majesty’s consul general at New 
York; Alonzo A. Miner, ’34, eminent 
Boston divine; Jonathan Tarbell, ’39, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi; Caleb Lyon, ’40, mem- 
ber of Congress and governor of 
Idaho; Alvan E. Bovay, ’41, the 
founder of the Republican party; 
William L. Lee, *42, eminent lawyer 
and jurist; Otis S. Tenney, ’45, emi- 
nent Kentucky lawyer; William Pitt 
Kellogg, ’48, governor of Louisiana 
and United States senator; William 
Henry Greenwood, ’52, eminent civil 
engineer; John V. Standish, ’55, pres- 
ident Lombard University; Charles 
Morton, ’60, civil engineer; Henry E. 
Alvord, 63, expert, Dairy Depart- 
ment, United States government; 
Edward D. Adams, ’64, banker 
and railroad projector; Burleigh F. 
Spaulding, ’77, member of Congress 
from North Dakota; Malverd A. 
Howe, ’82, civil engineer and author; 
and George R. Miner, ’85, editor. 
The Legislature of the state of Ver- 
mont in 1870 authorized the enlist- 
ment of the corps of cadets into com- 
panies of infantry and a section of 
artillery. The professor of military sci- 
ence was made, ex officio, commander 
of the organization, and the other 
officers, upon his recommendation, 
are commissioned from the corps by 
the governor. The corps is in camp 
for at least three weeks each year, and 
is thoroughly instructed in camp and 
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outpost duties, and is annually in- 
spected by both the United States 
government and state officers. 

By recent legislation, Norwich Uni- 
versity is recognized as The Military 
College of the State of Vermont, and 
is given a Board of Visitors and an 
annuity of $6,000. This special rec- 
ognition and assistance were given the 
institution in view of the fact that 
Admiral Dewey has recently ex- 
pressed his high regard for the insti- 
tution and said that Vermont could 
not express in any more fitting way 
whatever regard it might feel for him, 
than to substantially aid the univer- 
sity where his military training was 
so effectively begun. 

_As Admiral Dewey has expressed 
his preference as to what public rec- 
ognition, if any, he is to receive for 
the great service he has rendered his 
country, a movement is on foot to 
raise sufficient funds to erect a build- 


ing, which the institution is much in 
need of, to be known as Dewey Hall. 
The matter is being taken up by the 
various alumni associations, and not 
only the past cadets and native Ver- 
monters, but the public as well, will 
have an opportunity to contribute 
something towards a memorial to the 
“Hero of Manila.” Contributions to 
this fund will not only aid in honor- 
ing Dewey, but will help to carry on 
that system of education which so well 
fits young men for the highest duties 
of both peace and war. Amid her 
new surroundings and these reassur- 
ances of public approbation, long may 
she stand among the invigorating 
green hills of old Vermont, true to 
the teachings of her founder and the 
exponent of the “American idea in 
education.” May taps never sound 
her requiem and may reveille ever 
herald her increasing glory and pros- 
perity. 





WINTER APPLE TREES. 


By Minna Irving. 


HEN the voice of the robin is hushed in the land, 
\W And the flame of the poppy is dead, 
And the trail of the frost is on every hand, 
And the darkness of storm overhead, 
When the hickory log is ablaze on the hearth, 
And ice gathers thick on the pane, 
Then the boughs of the apple trees bend to the earth 
With a burden of blossoms again. 


The top twigs have budded with delicate down, 
The rough bark is hidden from sight, 
Like an angel arrayed in a robe and a crown 
Each stands in a glory of white. 
For softly the snowflakes descended in showers 
An hour ere the dawning of day, 
And covered the trees, like the ghosts of the flowers 
They bore in the orchards of May. 

















THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED. 


By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 


S95 HRISTINE 

J.4° wondered why it 
}\s Was so dark, and 
“3 then wonder 
ceased. After a 
while she found 
the samethought 





again in her 
mind. Another 
blank now fol- 
lowed, touched 


ever and anon into faint consciousness 
of weariness or of pain or of contact 
with the bed on which she lay or with 
the arms, the hands, the body, of some 
person. She always knew when the 
person touching her was her mother. 
For a long time it did not occur to 
her to speak, but at last she cried out, 
“Ts it dark all the time now?” 

She was sure that she had called 
aloud, sure she had uttered these 
words; but she heard no sound and, 
trembling, she spoke again, “What 
makes it dark all the time?” 

She spoke in German, for ‘her 
mother and she had never acquired 
the habit of speaking the English 
language to each other. She felt her 
lips and tongue move; but again she 
heard no sound. She shivered in 
great fright, and put her fingers to her 
lips. They were really there where 
she could find them! They moved 
under her touch. She clutched her 
throat and felt it quiver. She opened 
her eyes wide and stared into the 
awful darkness. She felt the bed 
tremble under her and became aware 
of the pressure of a human body 
against hers. She knew that her 
mother had come to her, and knew 
nothing more until she found herself 
thinking that she was dreaming,— 
dreaming of darkness and of silence 
and of hands that came from nowhere 
and noiselessly ministered to her. The 
belief that she was dreaming was at 
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times curiously jarred by a passing 
conviction that she was leading a real 
existence. 

She noticed after a while that if she 
did the thing which she would once 
have called speaking, hands were sure 
to come to her in some loving tend- 
ance; and yet this experience at first, 
instead of clearing her mind or mak- 
ing her certain whether she were 
awake or asleep, alive or dead, mad or 
sane, a real soul or one playing at 
being, did but serve to increase her 
mental bewilderment. She had little, 
if any, thought of time while she lay 
in just this state, her mind wavering 
from doubt to doubt of her own con- 
sciousness or of the actuality of any 
world outside the dark and silent 
cloud which wrapped her like a gar- 
ment ; but finally her heart grew more 
active. She began not only to feel 
comforted when the touches came 
that she recognize’ as her mother’s, 
but to yearn for urem whenever for a 
little while they had not dropped upon 
her from the empty black space 
around her. This yearning grew to 
be a pain, and pain made her think 
that she must be alive, though held in 
the bondage of a dream; and so she 
struggled to break from the dream. 

“Mutter, mutter.” She twisted her 
body in her effort to speak, “Mother, 


mother. I want to see you; I want to 
hear you. Wake me up! Wake me 
up!” 


Then she felt the motherly arms 
close frantically around her, and draw 
her up from the pillows against a sus- 
taining bosom and rock her back and 
forth in a great sorrowful embrace. 
Christine put up her hand and felt of 
her mother’s neck and chin and lips 
and cheeks. She shook with the sob- 
bing of the body that supported hers. 
She was always sure afterwards that 
in this moment, though everything 
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had been then as dark and silent and 
incomprehensible as ever, she was 
really awake. All other certainties 
for a long time still hovered in her 
weak and weary consciousness as if 
about to take flight and leave her to 
the old dream of life. 

“Something really did happen then; 
it really did,” she kept saying to her- 
self whenever she felt her brain tot- 
tering over the abyss which always 
vawned near her in the darkness and 
the silence. Holding on to this con- 
viction that she had once been awake, 
she came slowly to notice when she 
had actually slept, and then to per- 
ceive that her body answered to the 
movements of her will, and she began 
also to note when she was hungry 
and when she was fed. The observa- 
tion of these simple phenomena 
roused her mental faculties to other 
work. She remembered that such 
spaces of time as she now perceived to 
pass between her sleeping and her 
eating had once meant something,— 
something very important. Finally 
she found the words “day” and 
“night” floating in her mind like 
white lilies on the surface of a black 
pool. 

When she at last remembered 
rather vaguely, but still with some as- 
surance, that it was a fact and not a 
fancy which she recalled, that the 
words “day” and “night” had_ for- 
merly had a significance which they 
no longer possessed, the thought oc- 
curred to her that the great change 
which troubled her must be in herself 
and not wholly in that outer world 
which had become a mysterious cloud 
to her. Turning this thought feebly 
about in her brain, she recollected that 
she had once been well and had been 
taken sick. In away which she never 
quite understood, there came next the 
conviction that this awful change, 
whatever it was, had taken place dur- 
ing her sickness. She knew at last 
what was the matter. She knew that 
there had been a time when she could 
see and hear, and that now she could 
not see and she could not hear. 


She did not think much for a long 
period after she arrived at this knowl- 
edge. The struggle to get to it had 
exhausted her. She suffered pas- 
sively, often feeling her tears trickle 
down her face before she was fully 
aware that she was suffering. Slowly 
her attention became again largely 
and peacefully absorbed in the physi- 
cal facts of her life. It was as if her 
mind played childish games with her 
body, trying to learn what rights of 
ownership it still held over limbs and 
flesh. She liked to rub her hands to- 
gether and to stroke her own hair. As 
she grew stronger, it pleased her to 
note the movements which her mother 
made about her, and to try to guess 
their purpose and aid in their fulfil- 
ment. She felt that she was very 
clever one day, because she had so 
quickly perceived that her mother 
wanted to get her out of bed. She 
helped put on her garments herself, 
and finally stood a moment with tin- 
gling feet upon the floor. Something 
came from behind against her and she 
instinctively sat down on it. It was 
a chair—yes, certainly it was a chair. 
She remembered perfectly what chairs 
were like; but she had not thought of 
them for a long time. She laughed, 
and her mother’s kiss fell like an 
answer soft and sweet upon her fore- 
head. She thought, “She really hears 
me!” and she laughed again although 
she heard nothing herself. 

She had before this accepted it as 
a fact that her efforts at speech, futile 
as they were so far as her own senses 
were concerned, still did produce an 
impression on the people near her; 
but she had accepted it without rea- 
soning out its cause. Now that she 
was better able to think than she had 
been, she came, after much pondering, 
to the conclusion that whatever had 
deprived her of sight and hearing had 
left her the power to utter articulate 
sounds. Her consciousness of her 
necessary relation to the world or of 
her most immediate interest therein 
was not however complete, and as she 
grew daily stronger, the gaps in her 























memory of the past had a new terror 
for her. She began to feel that these 
gaps hid something very significant, 
something which she would sometime 
remember, and that when she remem- 
bered it she would die, her notion of 
death not being then founded on a 
definite conception of death derived 
from any clear recollection of what 
death was like, but merely an idea that 
her consciousness might swoon into 
a state where she would have even less 
grasp than now on the realities of life. 
This unremembered memory of the 
past tortured her. Her brain ached 
with the secret it had not the strength 
to reveal. There was a heavy stone 
somewhere in her head, and she could 
not push it away from the place where 
it pressed and pained her. She would 
wake from sleep crying, and she 
would not know what she was crying 
about. She pined with a longing 
which her mother’s caresses only half 
assuaged. Her intellect roused itself 
to new activity. She arranged signals 
of communication with her mother. 
She would speak and then tell her 
mother what to do by way of answer. 
She could not think of many signals, 
but eager love suggested a few to her 
mind—two taps on her hand for 
“ves,” one for “no,” three for “I don’t 
know.” 

Christine worried a little as to how 
her mother fared in the outer world. 
She remembered that they had been 
poor, and that she herself had done 
something to earn money in her 
former life; but she could never re- 
member quite certainly what it was 
that she had done. Who worked for 
her mother now? It seemed as if 
there were washtubs in the kitchen 
very often, and that she was always 
running against the ironing board, if 
she tried to go about the room. 

Once she asked, “Mother, have you 
got money now?” She waited some 
seconds and felt no gesture of reply, 
and began to fear with a terrible fear 
that she had failed to make any sound, 
when fingers touched hers and some 
round hard disks dropped into her 
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hand. She knew them to be coins, 
and after that she ceased to worry 
about work or money, taking trust- 
fully whatever happened so far as she 
perceived its reference to material sup- 
port, as a little child might take such 
things. After a while it became a 
great pleasure to do some household 
tasks, and one day she found some- 
thing which waked an old memory in 
the nerves of her fingers, and in a mo- 
ment she was knitting and laughing, 
and her mother was smoothing her 
hair just where it lay on her forehead. 

It was warm weather now and she 
learned to go alone out into the tiny 
dooryard. She remembered the yard 
better than most places into which she 
was ever taken. She was familiar with 
the rose in one corner and the cherry 
tree in another. Sometimes the sense 
of loving companionship was _ so 
strong that she would get down on 
the ground and kiss the grass blades. 
She liked to walk along the path at 
the end of the yard, keeping her hand 
on the fence, and she liked to go to 
the well and lower the bucket and 
draw it up, and dabble her fingers in 
the cool water, and feel the dripping 
she could not hear. 

One day, as she sat on the step and 
felt the sunshine stream down on her 
head, she thought, “That is God 
touching me as mother does,” and she 
was glad. “Why, I used to think 
about God a great deal,” she went on, 
surprised into one of her flashes of 
memory. “I won’t forget Him again, 
—it’s so nice to think about Him!” 

Glad as her heart had been that day 
in the sunshine and the thought of 
God, the next time she woke from 
sleep she was crying. ‘Mother,” she 
called, “mother, tell me what it is I 
want! ©O mother, why can’t any- 
body tell me what makes my heart 
ache so? It’s like a fire burning in 
me!” She rose sadly, dressed, went 
and sat idly on the doorstep. “I’m 
waiting,” she murmured, “and it al- 
most seems as if I knew what I’m 
waiting for. If I did know, perhaps 
it would not hurt so much.” 
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Suddenly she became aware that 
steps were approaching on the path, 
and she sat upright and trembled. 
The steps ceased, and a terrible mo- 
ment breathed itself away. Then some 
one brushed by her with the faintest 
possible touch upon her person in 
passing. She sprang to her feet and 
stumbled over the threshold in wild 
instinctive pursuit of this presence in 
the void, this shadow of life, this van- 
ishing thing that could thus touch and 
thrill and pass her. She ran through 
the entry, and as soon as she was in 
the kitchen she knew that other feet 
than hers were striding up and down 
the shaking floor. She stretched out 
her arms, and cried into the throb- 
bing silence, “What is it? What is it? 
Who is it?” 

She felt a man’s arms come around 
her and draw her convulsively to a 
man’s breast. A sharp pain darted 
through her head,—and she remem- 
bered! “Paul, Paul!” she cried. 

When she was again conscious, she 
was lying half on the floor and half in 
his embrace. She reached out her 
hand, trying to find Paul’s face, and 
her mother’s hand took hers and 
guided it on its eager quest. Lips 
kissed hers, first her mother’s and then 
his lips. 

She was ill after this for an unmeas- 
ured time. When she grew strong 
again, thoughts crowded in upon her, 
and emotions swept through her. She 
recognized them as strange, distorted 
and exaggerated images of thoughts 
and feelings which she had had in her 
former life. “I’m the old Christine 
again,” she said, “but there’s a differ- 
ence. No, I’m not changed,—deep in 
myself; only everything is more so. 
Didn’t the stars ever make you feel as 
if you were all alone and didn’t under- 
stand anything? They did me when 
I could see them. Now everything is 
like the stars,—far off, and I’m alone, 
and everything puzzles me. But 
something always puzzled me.” 

Paul was with her nearly always. 
She remembered now that he and she 
had been engaged, and that he had 


gone back to Germany, and that let- 
ters had come from him, and he had 
promised to return and marry her. 
She talked to him a great deal at first. 
Her thoughts and moods were ‘like 
broken arrows of light suddenly 
shooting across the heavy fog that had 
drifted over her brain. She babbled 
on, or held her peace, as her heart con- 
strained her, and, without effort to 
connect or reconcile their contradic- 
tions, let her thoughts fall into frag- 
mentary speech, as she told the story 
of her innocent bewilderment in the 
sphere in which her spirit moved. 

“Tf I could only hear you speak 
just once,” she sighed. “I can re- 
member your voice, and the mother’s, 
and the church bells,—but I don’t re- 
member many other sounds. I mere- 
ly know I did hear them. I love you, 
—TI love you! Kiss me again, and I 
shall seem to hear you.—Oh, mv 
God!” 

Another time she said, “It is good 
the stillness doesn’t frighten me now, 
nor the darkness. When I was a little 
girl, I used to be afraid of the dark 
silent night. It isn’t like that. The 
worst of it is that it never changes. I 
wish it would change just a little.” 

Again she spoke. “Paul, why do 
you suppose it had to happen to me? 
I don’t remember that I ever did 
anything so very bad. But I forget 
so much,—did I ever? Paul,—oh, 
my poor boy,—what makes you 
shake so?” 

For a brief period thus the impulse 
to reveal her hidden life, to express 
her inexpressible experience, drew 
her on to speech; but when she had 
several times discovered after speak- 
ing that Paul was crying or that her 
mother’s hand was trembling, the de- 
sire to speak of these things passed 
from her. All the more her mind 
dwelt on the thought that Paul had 
come for his bride and found her an 
altered creature. She would sit by 
him for hours, bending his fingers, 
feeling of the lines of his face. 

She was beside him on the door- 
step one day. It was a little chilly 























and she shivered. “Paul,” she said, 
“if I am speaking, let me know.” 

She felt him make the sign for “yes” 
on her palm, but she waited a long 
minute before she caught both his 
hands and turned her face upward. 

“Are my eyes very ugly now?” she 
asked. “Are there scars since I was 
sick?” 

She dropped one of his hands, but 
she clutched the fingers of the other 
tight as she held out her free hand for 
the answer and panted during the sec- 
ond of delay before the answer came, 
a tap on her palm for “no.” 

She breathed with a shudder. “It 
isn’t really any matter,” she said, “but 
I’m glad if I’m not ugly.” She was 
aware that the quiet about her was in- 
vading her soul like an enemy, and 
she said, “Paul, you came to marry 
me?” 

The sign for “yes” came in imme- 
diate response. She bent her head, 
fumbled with her lips, laid them on 
his wrist and moved them up his arm 
and kissed his sleeve. Then she 
spoke again. “You can’t marry me 
now,” she said. “It would be like 
marrying a stone. I couldn’t keep 
your house.” His arms closed around 
her, but she pulled herself away and 
extended her hand for the answer. 
“You can’t marry me now,” she re- 
peated; then in a moment she cried, 
“Where are you, Paul? Have you 
gone away?” 

She felt her mother bend over her 
from behind and, turning, she flung 
herself against her mother’s knees and 
dropped her head lower and yet lower 
till it rested on her mother’s feet. She 
was conscious that Paul was grasping 
her shoulders with a passionate and 
tender touch, but, seizing her moth- 
er’s gown, she raised herself away 
from him and asked, “Can he marry 
me now?” 

It was her mother’s fingers that 
made upon her hand the sign for 
“no.” 


There came a moment, when she 
felt Paul’s kiss upon her mouth, and 
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in some mysterious way her soul 
knew that the kiss meant good-by. 
After he was gone, she found that 
God and her mother were left. The 
darkness was full of them,—especially 
of God. His was the Real Presence. 
She strove to do her little household 
tasks as formerly. She kept no count 
of time, but she knew that the seasons 
passed, and she knew when the days 
were long and when they were short, 
not only by noticing the weather, but 
by means of a little homely device. 
Her mother always brought her the 
lamp to touch the moment she lighted 
it. Christine knew it was brought as 
soon as lighted because the glass had 
not become hot when she touched it, 
and so she learned that evening-time 
had begun. 

The docility of her nature gradually 
spiritualized itself into peacefulness. 
Moreover, her mind, when it was no 
longer stimulated by Paul’s presence, 
sank into something like its dreamy 
lethargy before he had come back. At 
last there came a morning when she 
was startled to find that her mother 
did not get up from her bed, and that 
her cheek was cold. She ran out into 
the yard, throwing her arms about and 
screaming, till people took hold of her 
and led her back into the house. She 
had one girl friend, Greta, who was 
almost the only person except her 
mother and Paul who had seemed 
familiar to her since her sickness. To 
this girl she clung in the days imme- 
diately following that awful moment 
in which she had realized the meaning 
of the coldness of her mother’s cheek. 
She dimly understood the significance 
of the things she was directed to do 
during this time. When she perceived 
that Greta was trying to induce her to 
put on a woollen gown and a hat and 
jacket, she recalled a funeral which 
she had attended long before. When 
she was placed in a chair and Greta 
sat motionless at her side and held her 
hand for—it seemed to her—ages and 
ages, she became convinced that the 
funeral services for her mother were 
occurring. She was taken out of 
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doors and helped into something 
which she guessed to be a carriage. 
“Now we're going to the grave,” she 
thought. 

In these days she had seldom 
spoken, but now she began to ask 
questions, and Greta tapped the 
answers as her mother had done. 
“Have we left the graveyard?” she 
asked. ‘“‘Where shall you take me 
now? Oh, you can’t answer that! 
Will you take me to my own home? 
No? Will you take me to yours? 
Yes? I am glad of that.” 

She slept that night with Greta. In 
the morning, she reached over and 
patted Greta till she felt her stir. 
“Greta,” she said, ‘Greta, I am 
scared. Tell me something. Do you 
know where Paul is? Mother didn’t 
know this long time.” The tap on 
her hand was for ‘no’; and she 
turned her face away and spoke no 
more for many hours. 

()ne day she was dressed again in 
her woollen gown, and Greta led her 
into the street. As they walked, a 
strange person sometimes touched 
her. She wondered where they were 
going and who was with them. The 
sunshine fell full on her face, and the 
old thought came back, “It’s God try- 
ing to love me.” She felt glad for the 
first time since she knew that her 
mother was dead, and she laughed. 
Greta’s arms came with trembling 
force about her, and Greta’s lips 
kissed hers. 

“It’s funny to kiss me in the street, 
Greta,’ she said, “and your cheeks 
are wet. Are youcrying? It troubles 
me to have you cry.” 

She was led at last up some steps, 
and over bare floors, and up stairs 
again, and over other floors, till it was 
indicated to her that she was to sit 
down. Greta’s hands took off her hat 
and jacket. She was frightened now 
and, springing to her feet, she caught 
hold of Greta’s shoulders and cried, 
“Where ani 1? What are you going 
to do with me?” 

Then she was drawn into Greta’s 
lap and held there until all the sob- 


bing trembling of her body ceased. 
After a while Greta led her to a bed, 
and made her feel all over it. It was 
long and narrow. She walked to the 
upper end of it and found a table 
standing there. She touched the 
things on it and recognized them as 
her own, her pincushion, her basket 
of knitting, her box of thread and but- 
tons, her comb and brush, the picture 
of her mother in a little frame,—she 
knew them all. Overcome with the 
sense of strangeness, she sank on to 
the floor and felt Greta go down with 
her. Some one else lifted her and laid 
her on the bed. Greta kissed her 
again and again. 

After that, it was as if the earth had 
opened and swallowed up her past 
life. For a long time she kept ex- 
pecting to feel Greta’s kiss again; but 
she never did. The hands that came 
into contact with her were all strange 
to her. She did not know where she 
was. She asked questions. She cried 
out again and again, “Tap my hand, 
twice for yes, and once for no,—shall 
I ever see Greta again?” But no taps 
came in response to her effort to 
teach the unseen, unheard persons 
moving around her to communicate 
with her. At first she feared lest she 
had lost the power to make articulate 
sounds any more. But in spite of this 
fear, she had all the time an opposing 
conviction that her vocal organs were 
really acting as perfectly as ever; and 
after a while she noticed that, al- 
though no intelligent answer ever 
came to what she said, some kindly 
hand was frequently laid gently on her 
after she had spoken, and at last she 
decided that she was still able to make 
sounds, but that no one in this place 
where she had been left understood 
German. She tried in vain to think of 
English words; she could remember 
none. It was like losing another sense 
to find her ability to speak a useless 
power. Her soul shrank still deeper 
in its fleshly covering. She began to 
realize that she should never again 
know where in this world she was, or 
who was with her. Her mind trod on 




















shadows and grew uncertain in its 
steps. 

Somebody helped her to go to bed 
and to get up again. For long peri- 
ods of time, this was always the same 
somebody, and Christine guessed that 
the person was in some sort a care- 
taker. Different women led her regu- 
larly a crooked way through door- 
ways to a large table, where she al- 
ways found food. There were smells 
of cooking and heat as from a stove in 
this room. The persons who guided 
her were often very feeble in their 
movements. 

Occasionally she wondered if any- 
body would come for her if there 
should be a fire in her mysterious 
abode. She called it “this Place,” in 
her thoughts. She found it hard to 
keep from imagining “this Place”’ full 
of unseen flames, circling around, ap- 
proaching, seizing upon her body. 
“It’s too cool here, it’s too cool here,” 
she would say to reassure herself. 

She had been there past several 
sleeping times before she ventured to 
walk alone in the room. Going about 
at last, groping her way, she found 
many little beds and tables placed like 
her own. Feeling as she went, she 
touched a face on a pillow; and the 
face was cold as her mother’s had 
been that dreadful morning when her 
broken life had fallen to pieces. She 
dropped on the floor and crouched 
there trembling, until some person 
helped her to rise and took her back 
to her own chair. She felt this person 
all over in a vain attempt to distract 
her mind from the thought of the cold 
face upon the pillow. The person so 
examined stood motionless while she 
moved her fingers in nervous search. 
It was a small feminine creature, but 
it did not seem like a child, though its 
size was that of a child. It had hair 
done up in a knot on the back of its 
head, and that head was very long and 
narrow, small and ill shaped. Its 
teeth protruded. Its hands were like 
claws. Its gown reached to the floor. 
Christine felt a horrible curiosity to 
know just what sort of a being it was 
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that stood before her. She turned the 
unresisting figure around, and got 
down on the floor and felt of the little 
feet she found there. They were de- 
formed things. To touch them gave 
her a shock. She started away and 
got up into her chair and folded her 
hands tightly in her lap. She did not 
dare to stir, lest she should again 
come into contact with the poor little 
dreadful body that somehow fright- 
ened her. She kept imagining that 
the creature was still near her; but 
after a long time she fearfully moved 
her hands out from her own person, 
and fell to sobbing with thankfulness 
just because she touched nothing. 

The next morning she sprang up 
suddenly from her cot, thinking des- 
perately, “God must take me out of 
this horrible place.” Stepping impul- 
sively forward, she came to the cot 
next her own, and nearly fell over it. 
Two hands met her as she stumbled 
forward, and helped her to recover her 
footing. They patted her arms and 
pulled her down to soft, trembling 
lips, that kissed her mouth. She 
groped with her fingers and her heart 
in them, and she found an old woman 
lying on the bed. She knew it was 
an old woman, because the sweet, 
kissing mouth was toothless and the 
cheeks were wrinkled, and the soft, 
comforting hands were wrinkled too. 
There was a ruffled cap on the head, 
and the feeling of the frills gave Chris- 
tine a queer delight. The girl sat on 
the bedside in loving companionship 
for a happy half hour. “It’s almost 
like having mother again,” thought 
she. 

She was sorry when some one came 
to lead her away ; but her first impulse 
was always that of obedience to any 
intimation of a will outside her own 
personality, and she submitted. She 
greatly marvelled because her hat and 
jacket were brought her. Were they 
going to take her to Greta? The hope 
sent the blood to her heart, when she 
found herself led out of doors. She 


was kept walking for many minutes, 
and the fresh air and the odor of flow- 
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ers came sweetly to her senses; but 
she cried when the walk was over and 
it was not to Greta’s home but to 
“this Place” that she was returned. 

Every day after this she visited the 
old woman on the cot, and every 
night she went to her again and, 
kneeling, with her hand clasped in the 
soft old fingers, she said her prayers 
to herself and, as she believed, to 
God. She gradually ceased to feel 
afraid of the ghostly mystery envel- 
oping her life. Nothing really dread- 
ful ever happened to her again. She 
knew that the winters and the sum- 
mers passed, for she was often again 
taken out to walk, and could feel the 
changes of the weather. She loved 
the sunshine and her old friend still. 
She tried to make a tangible record 
for herself of the passage of time. 
She could count the days because she 
was notified so regularly when to go 
to bed and when to get up. Each 
morning she stuck a pin into her 
cushion till she had got thirty in a 
little square together, and then she 
pulled them all out, dropped them 
into her button box, and next day 
began to pick them out and put them 
into the cushion again. She kept no 
account of the thirty-day periods as 
they passed. Many such periods had 
gone when one day she could not find 
her cushion. She never found it after- 
wards. The loss seemed to cut the 
nerve connecting her will with her 
thoughts. She had grown to find it 
a hard task to count her pins. It was 
almost a relief to lose her cushion and 
not have the wearisome counting to 
have to do any more,—thirty had 
been such a big number to count up 
to. It was a relief, however, which 
left her mind to go to sleep. 

She still visited her old friend, for 
love was stronger than anything else 
in her consciousness; but otherwise 
she made little voluntary effort. She 
sat quietly in her chair from meal- 
time to mealtime, and dimmed sensa- 
tions connected with more than half 
obliterated memories—of God, of her 
mother, and of Paul and Greta— 


moved through her being, as if a 
sweetness from the air without stole 
into her swooning soul. 

One day she sat in the sunshine by 
the window, and her face was laid 
against the glass, when strong, warm 
arms came softly, timidly, about her, 
and a woman’s cheek pressed hers as 
she slowly turned her head. Some 
moments lapsed. Christine trembled 
violently ; but she clung to the figure 
which now knelt before her. She did 
not speak. She had not spoken for 
much uncounted time before this day. 
She only shivered more and more, till 
a man’s hand took hers and bent the 
fingers backward once and again. 

She knew the gesture instantly. It 
belonged to the old days, the old, old 
days of light and love and sound. She 
sprang to her feet; a thrill went 
through her throat; it seemed to her 
that she was shrieking: “Paul, Paul, 
is it Paul and Greta?” 

The darkness did not part; the si- 
lence did not flee before her agony. 
For one long moment no human 
touch was on her body. She stood 
alone in the universe with her beating 
heart. Then his hand tapped twice 
upon hers for “yes,” and Greta’s fin- 
gers repeated the sign on her palm. 

They clothed her in her outdoor 
garments. The women belonging to 
“this Place” shook hands with her. 
She understood that they meant to 
bid her good-by. All her faculties 
were alive once more. She thought 
with quick vibrations of idea. She 
broke from everybody to go and kiss 
the old woman in the next bed; and 
she cried, bending over the sweet, 
helpless figure and stroking the 
withered cheeks. At last she turned 
and reached out both her arms, and 
felt Paul and Greta take her hands. 
They led her out into the air, away 
from the abode where she had been so 
long and concerning which she knew 
so little. She did not know where she 
was to go; but if God himself had 
walked beside her and she could have 
seen Him, she could not have been 
more certain than she was that the 














paths before her were paths of pleas- 
antness and peace. 

They all went a little journey, 
whose stages she scarcely under- 
stood, and then she was conducted 
into a house, over carpeted floors and 
finally across a threshold, where she 
was seated in a big soft chair. After 
a while she thought she was alone,and 
she got down on her hands and 
knees and crept about, feeling of the 
carpet and the rugs that lay on top 
of it. She crawled from chair to 
chair, from table to bureau. She 
found two beds side by side, and she 
discovered a curtained window with 
a small rocker in front of it. She got 
into the chair and fell asleep. 

A day and night of dreamy sensa- 
tion had passed, when she was again 
in her big chair and felt Paul’s hand 
gently touch her shoulder; and then 
something soft and warm and sweet 
smelling was put in her lap. She 
hugged it passionately, for she was 
sure it was a baby. In a moment 
more she found Greta’s hand resting 
on the little, cuddling body, and she 
felt a plain ring on one of the fingers. 
She moved it up and down, and 
turned it round and round, and as she 
did so Greta’s hand yielded itself pas- 
sively to her movements and Paul’s 
shook where it lay on her shoulder. 
She felt the tears in her eyes. She 
took Paul’s hand and placed it on 
Greta’s, so that both rested on the 
baby’s little breast. She turned her 
head from side to side twice, and then, 
“Are you married?” she said. “Is 
this your baby?” 

Paul’s bearded lips touched her 
palm before his fingers made there 
the sign for “yes.” 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED. 
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“Greta, Greta,” she cried, and, 
reaching out into the darkness, 


she found her friend and put her 
arms around her and the baby to- 
gether. 

It was all well with her henceforth. 
She was not unhappy because Paul 
and Gretawere husband and wife. She 
simply loved to be with them again. 
There was much she did not know 
and never could know, as for instance 
how Paul and Greta had come to- 
gether, or why they had left her so 
long. It did not trouble her, how- 
ever, that these things were hidden 
from her, that she could not ask many 
questions, so greatly had her memory 
of words faded, or receive much in- 
formation through her imperfect sys- 
tem of symbols. Her friends had 
come for her at last, and they loved 
her. She trusted them for the past, 
as she trusted them for the future. 
She found an attendant sleeping be- 
side her each night, and grew to feel 
a happy sense of certainty each day 
that she should find her again. She 
never felt lonely or uncared for any 
more in her life. The old torpor feil 
soon like a soft garment over her 
whole being. She felt an everlasting 
kindness around and under her. It 
held her up and blessed her. 

An hour came when she woke sud- 
denly from sleep, felt strong in all her 
limbs, sat up in ted, and saw—O 
God, God of all mercies!—she saw a 
great light, and in that light a loving 
face, and she heard her own glad 
voice cry aloud, “Mother, mother, O 
mother!” 

And Paul and Greta thanked God 
together for the smile that was on 
Christine’s dead lips. 
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LINCOLN’'S WISH. 


By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


“Die when I may, I want it said of me by those who know 
me best, that I always plucked a thistle and planted a flower 
when I thought a flower would grow.”—Abraham Lincoln. 


IE when I may, let it be said 
By friends who know me best: 
He plucked a thistle from its bed 


And set a flower in its stead 
Where’er a flower could rest. 


Lincoln! that wish was granted thee! 
Thy hand by God was led 

To pluck the thistle, slavery, 

And plant the flower of liberty 
To bloom when thou wert dead. 





APPRECIATION. 
By A. P. Chandler. 


Deeming thee cold,—that I alone among 
These worldlings know thee, while the heedless throng 
Pass by and fail to see thee as thou art. 
Blind to the wealth of love within thy heart, 
They count thee stern. I reverence thee as strong, 
Seeing thee struggle fearlessly and long, 
Where they had failed, or played a weaker part. 
I scorn them. Yet it were as just for me 
To scorn the blind because their eyes are dim; 
Or scoff at those who pass unknowingly 
The buried lustre of some hidden gem. 
The human soul is veiled, and only he 
May lift the veil who lifts it lovingly. 


| GRIEVE, dear friend, that others love thee not, 
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AND THE NEW. 


By Francis Wayland Shepardson. 


of the Pacific States, Hubert Howe 
Bancroft tells the story of his life 
work, indicating in delightful lan- 
guage how he collected the great li- 
brary which furnished the original 


[ the closing volume of his History 
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TIMOTHY M. COOLEY, 


material for his labors as a historian. 
There are certain chapters devoted to 
his family history ; and in one of these, 
after describing the celebration of the 
golden wedding of his parents, he pre- 
sents this picture: 


“As I am now writing, my father, at the 
age of eighty-five, is talking with my chil- 
dren, aged six, four, two and _ one 
respectively, telling them of things hap- 
pening when he was a boy, which, were 
it possible for them to remember and tell 
at the age of eighty-five to their grand- 
children, would indeed be a collating of 
the family book of life almost in century 


” 


pages. 


The scene deserves reproduction, 
not alone because of its charm as a 
representation of domestic happiness, 
not alone because of its suggestion of 
the possibilities accompanying the life 
of hardy American families, but also 
because of the story it tells of Ameri- 


can development,—as the aged pio- 
neer, approaching the sunset of life, 
looked out over the calm waters of the 
broad Pacific, while he told his son’s 
children of the westward movement 
of his family from Granville, Massa- 
chusetts, through Vermont, to Gran- 
ville, Ohio, and thence with the eager 
Argonauts of 1849. to the golden 
strands of California. 

Sometimes there is mourning over 
the abandoned farms of New England 
and wondering for the families which 
once peopled the declining towns ; but 
regret is changed to rejoicing when 
the families are traced backward from 
the orange groves and the mines, from 
the prairies and the bustling cities of 
the West; and the record of achieve- 
ment of Ar.erican pioneers is found 
full of certificates of indebtedness to 
the powerful influences of New Eng- 
land environment and New England 
blood. 

The student of American social life 
knows well that it is in the smaller 
towns and not in the cities that he 
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finds the average American citizen, 
and that oftentimes quiet villages yield 
surprising results when subjected to 
critical analysis. The two Granvilles, 
the old Granville in Massachusetts 
and the new Granville in Ohio, are 
not only excellent representatives of 
the best types of American towns, but 
they also serve as good illustrations of 
the expansive power of New England 
influence. The first contained 1,305 
inhabitants in 1850; in 1890 there 
were but 1,061. 
The second regis- 
tered 2,116 in 1850, 
2,114 in 1880, and 
2,326 ten years 
later. Neither one 
has ever had a 
large population. 
One is steadily de- 
clining in this re- 
spect; the other is 
slowly growing. 





GLIMPSES OF OLD GRANVILLE. 


What can be said to their credit can- 
not be based upon population; and 
yet of each might be written what was 
said of one of them in an after-dinner 
address a few years ago, when Ed- 
ward Everett Hale told a story like 
this: 


“T recently formed the acquaintance of 
a Russian gentleman who had been travel- 
ling through the United States on a mis- 
sion of investigation for his government. 
He had made good use of his opportuni- 
ties, and was full of opinions about the 





men and things he had seen. Among other 
things he said that he had been peculiarly 
impressed by the advantages enjoyed by 
American society in the smaller and little 
known places, where he had often found 
culture and comfort abounding which in 
other countries were confined to urban life. 
The theme was so novel to him that he 
dwelt upon it at some length, mentioning 
the places in the several states where he 
had particularly noticed the societv,—and 
among the favored ones was Granville, 


Ohio.” 
The historv of the mother town 


) Peet 


properly began in 
the year 1735, 
when a young man 
named Samuel 
Bancroft and_ his 
bride, Sarah White, 
left the settlement 
of West Spring- 
field and pushed 
into the wilderness 
until, six miles 
from the nearest 
settler, they camped upon a little 
plain in the uplands, where the 
encircling hills enclosed them as 
if shutting them out from the 
world they had left behind. They 
were a typical New England couple. 
The wife rejoiced in that proud- 
est legacy of the colonial dame, 
descent from one of the heroic com- 
pany of the Mayflower; and from 
these Pilgrim ancestors, one hundred 
and fifteen years on American soil, she 
had gained the determination of char- 
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acter which stood in such 
good stead in the toil- 
some life of the hardy 
pioneer. The husband, 
himself a representative 
of a family well estab- 
lished in New England, 
was a trifle below the 
average size, but, kind- 
hearted and vivacious, he 
made up by his untiring 
industry what he lacked 
in stature. For many 
years he was a figure in 
the community which de- 
veloped about him, excit- 
ing the interest of all as he 
adhered to the old ways when changes 
came, and inspiring veneration as on 
the Lord’s day he entered the meet- 
ing-house in antiquated dress, with 
accompaniments of bushy wig and 
curious cocked hat. 

There was nothing strange in the 
beginning of Granville. Such migra- 
tions were features of colonial life. 
Again and again, when the sons of a 
family married, finding no opportu- 
nity for gaining a livelihood near the 
old folks, they bade a loving farewell 
to the tearful friends at home, joined 
hands with their heroic wives, and 
then plunged into the wilderness to 
lay the foundations of a new estate. 
Sometimes they went but a few miles, 
returning occasionally to visit the 
scenes of childhood; sometimes the 
record, “Went west,” or “Went to 
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Maine,” is the last the family historian 
finds as he attempts to trace the vari- 
ous lines of descent. At times, a 
young couple went away by them- 
selves, as the Bancrofts did; at others, 
a company of young people went to- 
gether and formed a new town in the 
forests; but, singly or in groups, by 
such slow means was New England 
settled, as western Massachusetts 
and Vermont, northern New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, gathered strength 
from the overflow of older districts 
along the seaboard. 

Because of this constantly operat- 
ing movement of population, the Ban- 


crofts were not long left without 
neighbors. Two companies came. 
From Springfield were Daniel Cooley, 
Jonathan Rose, Samuel Gillett, 
Thomas Spelman, John Root, 

Ephraim Monson, Phin- 

eas Pratt, Peter Gibbons 


and Samuel Church; from 
Durham, Connecticut, 
were Timothy, Noah, Dan- 
iel and Phineas Robinson, 
Ebenezer and Daniel Cur- 
Samuel Coe, David, 
Daniel and Levi Parsons. 
The very enumeration of 
names makes history, so 
important were these fam- 
ilies in the subsequent de- 
velopment of the town, 
which, at first called Bed- 
ford, was named Granville 
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in 1754. These early settlers were 
persons of great strength, both of 
body and of mind. They were 
long-lived, many of those mentioned 
passing the proverbial threescore 
years and ten, their hardiness being 
well illustrated by four tent-mates in 
the “Old French War,” who, return- 
ing from that struggle, settled as near 
neighbors and died at the respective 
ages of eighty-two, eighty-six, eighty- 
nine and ninety. They were prolific, 
too, the pioneer settler, Mr. Bancroft. 
being represented during the first half 
of this century by eighty-nine persons 
who bore his name. 

There must have been a_ rapid 
growth of the population, if the enlist- 
ment of troops for the Indian wars is 
suggestive, although the town itself 
was never in danger from the red men, 
despite the establishment of garrisons 
and the erection of 
houses which much re- 
sembled forts. When the 
Revolution drew near, 
the people were enthusi- 
astic in their patriotism, 
like many of their 
neighbors, adopted reso- 
lutions which expressed 
disapprobation of the 
acts of Parliament, and 
secured the selection of a 
committee of correspond- 
ence. In course of time 
a military company was 
formed, in which the 
flower of the town 





war, fourteen of the number never 
coming back. Money and supplies 
were never lacking, and the hill town 
did its full part in bringing about the 
freedom of the colonies. 

The soil brought forth abundantly 
during the early years of the settle- 
ment; game was plentiful, and the re- 
markable purity of the air and water 
secured a healthy growth, which was 
little retarded by the epidemics of 
smallpox, spotted fever, or “camp 
distemper,” which swept away many 
in the sad vears of their prevalence. 

The great central fact in the history, 
of course, was the church. There 
were several pastors during the first 
fifty years, men of peculiar ability 
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some of them, and each of them leay- 
ing some trace of his individuality be- 
hind him when his ministry closed. 
The first of these was Moses Tuttle, 
who began his work in 
connection with the 
“Great Awakening,” 
which followed the tour 
of Whitefield and Jona- 
than Edwards, as these 
two great preachers went 
through western Massa- 
chusetts putting spirit in- 
to the drybones. Mr. Tut- 
tle gave half an acre of 
ground for the meeting- 
house, his salary for two 
years, and what was his 
for preaching before his 
ordination, the whole 
amounting to £863, old 


marched away to the THE JUBILEE MONUMENT. tenor, this gift being the 
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largest ever received by the church 
from any one person. Money was 
scarce in those days, what little there 
was in circulation being of uncertain 
origin and of still more uncertain 
value. The town voted a salary when 
it held a meeting in December, 1751. 
The record states: 


“We, the Subscribers, Being a Commit- 
tee appointed by the Inhabitants of Bed- 
ford to agree with the Rev. Moses Tuttle 
with respect to Grain he is to Receive for 
his Solory for this present year, have ac- 
cordingly agreed that the Sd Solory be 
paid in Grain as followeth, that is to say: 
Wheat at 3 shillings 5 pence per Bushel, 
Rye at 2 Shillings 4 pence pr. bushel, Indian 
Corn at 1 shilling 8 pence 2 f. pr. bushel, to 
the value of thirty Six pounds nineteen shil- 
lings and ten pence. As witness our hands. 

“PHINEAS PRATT, 

“STEPHEN HICKOX. Com’ tee. 

“MOSES TUTTLE.” 


Even this small 
“Solory” was diffi- 
cult of collection, 
for the record indi- 
cates that in July, 
1755,a meeting was 
held, when it was 


“Voted, that the So- 
ciety would Chuse a 
committee to give Se- 
curity to Mr. Tuttle or 
his Attorney for the 
remainder of money 
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Another pastor, 
who served the 
town for twenty 
years, was Jede- 
diah Smith, who 
was a little inclined 
to be a Stoddarda- 
rian in sentiment, 
this notion gaining 
strength in_ his 
mind until, after 
many stormy meet- 
ings, he was finally 
dismissed, the 
town voting “That 
they were willing 


THE SPELMAN HOUSE, IN FRONT OF WHICH THE COLONISTS Rev. Mr. Smith 
GATHERED FOR THEIR DEPARTURE, 


should be dis- 
missed.” His departure was hastened, 
probably, because of his known sym- 
pathy for the Crown in the struggle 
with*the mother country, family alli- 
ances with noted tories strengthen- 
ing his opinions. 

Another clergyman who was _fa- 
mous in the history of Granville was a 
negro, Lemuel Haynes, who fought 
his way upward from the lowliest 
birth, gained an irregular education 
by persistent industry after the day’s 
work was done, and often, in spite of 
race prejudice, surprised his acquaint- 
ances with utterances of great beauty 
and spiritual power. Friendly min- 
isters instructed him in Greek and 
other branches, and after examination 
by a council he was indorsed for reg- 
ular pastoral work. In Torrington, 
Connecticut, and Rutland, Vermont, 
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he rendered efficient service as a 
preacher, and both in the home of his 
childhood and among strangers he 
showed himself a man of exceptional 
ability. One of his sermons, preached 
from the text, “Ye shall not surely 
die,” was published in 1805, and was 
printed and reprinted in America and 
England, passing through many edi- 
tions. Timothy Dwight of Yale once 
heard him preach, and testified to the 
profit he received from the instruc- 
tion. Like the famous Phyllis Wheat- 
ley, he seems to have been a marked 
character among the negro people of 
America, no doubt inheriting from 
some Puritan father an_ intellect 
which, united with a keen sense of 
humor and ready 
wit, enabled this 
child of love to lift 
himself from the 
degradation of 
birth into a place 
where he was es- 
teemed by all who 
knew him. 

But by all means 
the most famous 
of the pastors of 
Granville was 
Timothy Mather 
Cooley, who went 
in and out before 
the people of the 
first church for 


sixty-three years. His is 
the name around which 
centres much of the senti- 
ment of the town; his life 
is the silken thread which 
discloses the secret pas- 
sageways of its history. A 
graduate of Yale, he re- 
fused a unanimous call to 
a more important charge, 
where the salary was bet- 
ter, to return to his native 
place to take the pastorate 
of a discordant church 
which had not had a pas- 
tor for twenty years. His 
first request before settle- 
ment was that a fund be 
raised to provide in part at least 
for the support of the ministry. 
Generous subscriptions were made 
and the endowment wassecured which 
has aided the church to the pres- 
ent time. On the third day of Feb- 
ruary, 1796, Mr. Cooley was or- 
dained pastor of the church, having 
in his parish 438 males and 439 fe- 
males, among the number being his 
parents and grandparents. He was 
a fine classical scholar and, having 
great influence over the young, he 
was able to train many men who de- 
veloped noble characters. When in 
1845 the “Granville Jubilee” was held 
to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his pastorate, his historical 
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ceived the benefit 
of his wisdom 
upon its Board 
of Trustees. 

One whose 
home is filled 
with traditions of 
this man paints a 
picture of the 
Sabbaths under 
his ministry: 


“Would that I 
could embalm all 
the memories which 
have come to me 
by inheritance: the 
quiet Sundays with 
morning and after- 








THE FIRST HOUSE 


sermon contained statements of the 
work done under his direction which 
deserve reproduction as showing the 
life of a minister in a small town. Not 
confined to his room for a single day 
for sixty-eight years, during these 
fifty years of his pastorate he preached 
over seven thousand sermons, taught 
over fourteen hundred Bible class les- 
sons, trained for higher education or 
for business eight hundred pupils, fol- 
lowed to the grave over six hundred 
persons, living to preach the funeral 
discourse in memory of the last sur- 
vivor of the members of the church at 
the time of his settlement. His pa- 
ternal care over the community is 
evinced by the sentence: ‘Five times 
I have by previous appointment per- 
formed a visitation of the entire parish, 


making a record of the name and age 
of each individual, conversing and 


praying with parents and children.” 
Six times a year for fifty years he met 
with his people about the communion 
table, barring only a season of four 
months, when he made a visit to 
Granville, Ohio. Two hundred and 
forty-four times he solemnized mar- 
riages, his social duties attending the 
people from the cradle to the grave. 
Outside his parish he frequently at- 
tended ecclesiastical councils, where 


his influence was persuasive; and for 
years 


many Williams College re- 


IN GRANVILLE, 


noon sermons; the 
OHIO, 

fragrant odor of 
caraway and fennel; the pleasant chats 
at noon over the lunches; Dr. Cooley 
preaching in the great, high, old- 
fashioned pulpit, his aged and blind 
father sitting near: the square pews in 


which the congregation was seated ac- 
cording to their age; the unruly boys in 
the gallery under the watchful eye of the 
tithingman; the deacons in their seats 
facing the congregation. I can see Squire 
James Cooley as he came to the meeting, 
his pockets stuffed with letters to be de- 
livered after service,—wonderful old let- 
ters folded carefully into shape and sealed 
with red wax, a necessity then, and not a 
mere fashion. I can see Mr. Jesse Spel- 
man rising with his tuning fork to start 
the hymns, for there was no organ then. 
I can see the long rows of teams outside, 
and the busy scene when the people made 
ready to go home.” 
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Mrs. Earle has made such pictures 
familiar to us in her volume concern- 
ing the Sabbath in old New England; 
and the life of Timothy M. Cooley in 
that hill town in southwestern Massa- 
chusetts was often repeated in form in 
other storied spots of the Common- 
wealth. But it was about that life 
that the history of the community 
centred, the two famous events of a 
century, the “Jubilees” of 1845 and 
1895, being connected with thoughts 
of him. 

The “Jubilee” of 1845 drew to- 
gether more than two thousand sons 
of Granville, who came from all parts 
of the Union to rejoice over a min- 
istry of fifty years. The speeches of 


\ 


he 
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the occasion had but one subject, and 
even the pen of Mrs. Sigourney found 
free flow in writing odes for the cele- 
bration. When the two days of re- 
joicing and reunion were over, an ad- 
journment had been taken till the last 
Thursday in August in 1895, and a 
monument had been ordered erected 
by the wayside to serve as a reminder 
of the centennial celebration fifty 
years ahead. 

In a town like Granville there is 
little material for stirring history. 
High up among the hills, with a cli- 
mate of unsurpassed healthfulness, 
with magnificent scenery, with Nature 
present in her every mood, her life is 
uneventful. The best product has al- 
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ways been men. One 
finds even so far from 
railroads a drum fac- 
tory which employs 
surplus labor and 
maintains a_ reputa- 
tion for thoroughness 
in making drums of 
all sorts. But in other 
ways than by the 
beating of drums has 
the sound of Gran- 
ville gone out 
through all the earth. 
The descendants of 
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the early settlers include such men 
as President Hitchcock of Amherst, 
President Austin Scott of Rutgers, 
Judge T. M. Cooley of Michigan, 
Senator Isaac Bates, the Gillettes 
of Westfield and Northampton, Dr. 
Edward B. Coe and Dr. David 
B. Coe of New York, Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, the historian, and many 
others. And if to this partial list 
of distinguished men were added the 
name of Rev. Gurdon Hall,the debt of 
the world to Granville might be cal- 
culated in vain; for when in Williams 
College, the prospective valedictorian 
of his class, he was one of the com- 
pany of choice spirits who used to re- 
tire for prayer to the bottom of the 
valley south of the west college on 
Wednesday afternoons, and on Satur- 
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days to the more 
remote meadows 
on the bank of the 


Hoosack, where, 
under the  hay- 
stacks, as Presi- 


dent Griffin put it, 
“these young Eli- 
jahs prayed into 
existence the em- 
bryo of American 
missions to the 
heathen.” 

But the rest of 
this story must be 
with another in- 
fluence which 
sprang from 
Granville. Per- 
haps the interest 
in western emi- 
gration began 
when a well- 
known citizen of the town, named 
Oliver Phelps, turned his attention to 
the Genesee country. During the 
Revolutionary War his services were 
sO important as to win from General 
Washington a _ personal letter of 
thanks. The commissariat general in 
Revolutionary times was a man of 
many duties, and Granville was always 
proud to claim the citizenship of 
Oliver Phelps. In 1787, in connection 
with Nathaniel Gorham, he bought 
from the Massachusetts Legislature 
the preémptive rights of the state in 
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the extensive tract of land afterwards 
known as the “Phelps and Gorham 
Purchase.” Although the partners 
were unable to carry out their con- 
tract, owing to the change in value of 
the paper scrip, yet the methods of 
division and arrangement planned 
were so satisfactory that they were 
afterwards adopted by others who 
placed land upon the market. The 
part of the land which was dis- 
posed of was sold by Articles, a 
new device of American origin, 
which made the farmers owners in 
fee simple. 

Some of the Granville people were 
drawn to New York by this firm; 
and, the population increasing, the 
younger element began to get restive 
and to long for fresh fields. A tradi- 
tion current in Granville, Ohio, illus- 
trates some of the difficulties. When 
Alfred Avery was a mere child, his 
father went to the field to plant corn, 
and the boy, being ambitious to help, 
took a hoe along. Pretty soon the 
father noticed that there were tears in 
his son’s eyes, and asked him what 
was the matter. The answer marked 
an epoch: “I can’t get dirt enough to 
cover the corn.” Then the father de- 
cided it was time to go where there 
was more dirt for corn raising, and 
soon afterward enrolled his name 


among those who made up the “Lick- 
ing Land Company.” 

In 1803 a company from Granby, 
Connecticut, emigrated to Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. Granby adjoins Granville 
on the south, and many of the families 
of the two towns were united by 
friendly ties. The enterprise of the 
Connecticut neighbors stimulated in- 
terest in a similar project in Granville; 
and in 1804 the “Scioto Land Com- 
pany” was formed, Samuel Everett, 
Jr., Levi Buttles and Deacon Timothy 
Rose being the prime movers. The 
idea found favor at once, and on April 
3 a meeting was held in East Gran- 
ville, when a company was formed 
with the purpose of sending agents to 
Ohio to “spy out the land” for a set- 
tlement. An initiation fee of eight 
dollars was provided; and within 
three months thirty-five members 
were enrolled. These sent Levi But- 
tles, Timothy Rose and Job Case to 
Ohio, where they located a tract in the 
United States Military Lands. The 
enterprise being now an assured suc- 
cess, forty-four new members were ad- 
mitted, the entrance fee being raised 
to ten dollars each. 

In September a meeting was held, 
at which a constitution was adopted, 
the several articles relating to the fu- 
ture of the organization. A commit- 
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tee of twelve members was chosen to 
receive and give real estate on behalf 
of the company. A town plat was 
reserved, with as many building lots 
in it as there were one hundred-acre 
divisions in the tract, one town lot to 
go with each hundred-acre farm. Two 
special reservations were significant, 
a hundred acres each being set aside 
for a “school lot” and ‘a minister’s 
lot.” The constitution was signed by 
all the company, one hundred and 
twelve persons. The designation, 
“The Scioto Land Company,” was 
given up, partly because it was used 
by two other companies and partly 
because the lands taken were not on 
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Ireland for the unknown future in 
America, the words found in Exodus 
XxXXiii. 15 furnished a most appropri- 
ate text: “If thy presence go not with 
me, carry us not up hence.” And so 
on this occasion the loved minister, 
Dr. Cooley, found in the same senti- 
ment the basis for his message of ten- 
der farewell. 

The needed preliminaries have little 
of attractiveness for purposes of narra- 
tion. The land was located, the legal 
arrangements were made, some ad- 
vance agents were sent out, and at 
last, with regrets and yet with hopeful 
anticipations, the company was ready 
to start upon the long journey of 
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the Scioto. It was in the valley of the 
Licking River that the new Granville 
was to be built up, and so “The Lick- 
ing Land Company” was chosen as a 
better name. 

May 1, 1805, a step was taken which 
had tremendous influence upon the 
subsequent history of the embryonic 
colony. A council was called at 
Granville, and twenty-four persons 
were organized into a church, which 
was to be transplanted bodily from the 
hilltops of western Massachusetts to 
the fertile valleys of distant Ohio. 
They adopted a covenant and articles 
of faith, and chose their officers. 
When the heroic Scotch-Irish people 
were ready to leave Londonderry in 


seven hundred miles. A song was 
composed by one of the emigrants, 
which, sung to a tune called “Belle 
Quaker,” served as a sort of inspira- 
tion. One stanza will do for illustra- 
tion: 


“Our precious friends that stay behind 
We’re sorry now to leave, 

But if they'll stay and break their shins, 
For them we'll never grieve. 

Adieu, my friends! Come on, my dears, 
This journey we'll forego, 

And settle Licking Creek, 
In yonder Ohio.” 


In his semicentennial sermon in 
1845 Dr. Cooley said of this exodus: 
“This was a great loss to us. We 
could spare our young ministers and 
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young physicians, and even our dea- 
cons, and supply their places by oth- 
ers; but when the strength and beauty 
of the church and parish were de- 
manded, the loss was_ irreparable. 
But, as the hand of God was in it, 
we said to them: ‘Go, and we will 
pray for you.’”’ 

In the month of September the 
trains of ox teams began to leave 
Granville. Turning to the southwest, 
they crossed the Hudson at Fishkill 
Landing or Fort Edward, thence 
moved westward, passing the Dela- 
ware at Easton,the Schuylkill at Read- 
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the day of rest. It was always after- 
wards a source of great comfort to 
these first comers that the next com- 
pany to arrive, one which had not 
rested on the Sabbath, had required 
forty-nine days to make the same 
journey, as if the Lord had blessed 
those who were mindful of Him even 
in the wilderness. On Wednesday, 
November 13, 1805, the largest com- 
pany drove upon the village plot; and 
this date is properly regarded as the 
time of the beginning of Granville, 
Ohio. The state of Ohio then lacked 
sixteen days of being three years old. 
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ing, and the Susquehanna at Harris- 
burg. Thence they travelled through 
Washington, Pennsylvania, to Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, where “the beautiful 
river’ was crossed, and at last they 
were “in yonder Ohio.” They went 
west to Zanesville, and from that point 
a score or more miles northwestward 
to their new home, following through 
the unbroken wilderness the blazes 
made on the trees by the advance 
couriers of the colony. 

The first company reached their 
destination Saturday, November 2, 
having been forty-four days on the 
road. These had been careful to keep 
the Sabbath religiously, stopping 
early Saturday evening to prepare for 


At the Granville Jubilee of 1845 one 
speaker said: 


“A long journey of seven hundred miles 
was before them. No railroads, no canals 
or steamboats; a mere overland journey 
through swamps and untrod deserts; a 
constant toil by day and night for more 
than forty days. But they were the choice 
spirits of New England, legitimate sons 
of old Granville, who shrank at no hard- 
ship and feared no peril. They saw in the 
heavens the pillar and the cloud; they 
placed their hopes and their anticipations 
and their all in the most high God, and 
thus they passed over Jordan. The walls 
of Jericho crumbled down before them, 
and with loud hosannas they placed their 
feet upon the promised land. Here they 


were like the precious ‘hundred and one’ 
that landed from the Mayflower two hun- 
dred years before; worn out with fatigue; 
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no dwelling to cover them; no father or 
brothers or friends to receive and welcome 
them; a howling wilderness 
before them; their funds 
probably exhausted. But, 
if they had nothing in their 
pockets, their heads and 
hearts were full; they had 
untried courage and strong 
moral and __ intellectual 
power. The sun, moon 
and stars were shining 
above them all in their 
brilliancy, and the blessed 
canopy of heaven’ was 
dropping down manna in 
their paths.” 


The religious nature 
of the colonists was 
clearly shown by their , 

By . > REV, SAMSON 
zeal in putting first the 
When the village plot was reached, 
an itinerant Presbyterian minister 
named Cyrus Riggs was there, hav- 
ing heard of their coming from 
the advance guard. Scarcely wait- 
ing to unloose their oxen, a hun- 
dred gathered around him to hear a 
sermon. On the Sunday following, at 
the sound of a horn, a company of 
ninety-three met near where the first 
tree had been cut down (now the 
centre of the village) and held wor- 
ship. Two sermons were read, and 
prayers were offered by three of the 
company. As all knelt together in 
the forest, it was a scene that touched 
every heart. Memories of the old 
home and of the old meeting-house 
which they had helped to build came 
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things of the Kingdom. 18 


rushing back. The echo of their 
voices, as “the sounding aisles of the 
dim woods rang,” was so peculiar, so 
different from what it had been in the 
meeting-house which they had left be- 
hind forever, that tears came to every 
eye. They wept when they remem- 
bered Zion. 

In connection with the singing there 
was a strange incident. The north- 
east quarter of what was afterwards 
knownas Granville township had been 
purchased by some Welsh people, and 
one of these, Deacon Theophilus 
Rees, had missed some of his cattle. 
On the Sunday morning mentioned 
he heard the lowing of the oxen be- 
longing to the company, 
of whose arrival on the 
town site a mile and a 
half away he was en- 
tirely ignorant. Think- 
ing to find his cattle, he 
walked toward the 
southwest, and when he 
reached the top of a hill 
overlooking the camp of 
the newcomers, he heard 
the sound of music. 
He did not understand 
a word of English, and 
the singing seemed to 
come from the branches 
of the trees around him. 
73 He stood in rapt be- 
wilderment; he thought of those 
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heavenly hosts which sang _ the 
glad anthem to the watching shep- 
herds on the hills of Judea. At 
last he rightly determined the direc- 
tion of the sounds and, pushing for- 
ward through the trees, he saw the 
worshipping company. Without mak- 
ing his presence known, he hastened 
home to his cabin, told his wondering 
wife what he had seen, and then said, 
“The promise of God is a bond,”—by 
this Welsh proverb signifying that 
there need be no fear of the new 
neighbors. This was the happy intro- 
duction of the two elements of popu- 
lation which, working always in the 
utmost harmony, joined to make 
up the history of Granville, Ohio. 
Before another week had 
passed the first house was 
finished. It was designed 
for various purposes, being 
used for some time for a 
town hall, for the meeting 
place for the company, for a 
hotel, and for a place of 
worship. The reproduction 
of its quaint features 
sufficiently suggestive. 
The minutes of the last 
meeting which the company 


is 


held in Granville, Massa- 
chusetts, close with the 
entry: “Voted, that this 


Meeting be Adjourned to 
the first Monday of Decem- 
ber Next at Nine O’Clock 
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in the Morning to Meet 
on the Hardy Section 
Which the Co. purchased 
in the State of Ohio for 
the purpose of Making the 
first Division of Lands the 
Company Owns in Sd 
State.” 

This company illustrates 
in a striking way the de- 
velopment of civil govern- 
ment. An interesting com- 
parison might be made 
between it and some such 
company that which 
settled Plymouth, where 
governmental functions 
were carried on by the business 
organization for some time, until pop- 
ular demand or public exigency forced 
the formation of a body politic. Of 
course the Granville company was 
not unique in this respect. The com- 
pany seems to have served as town 
government for a number of months. 
Among other actions taken, it re- 
served the summit of a peculiarly 
shaped hill for public purposes, thus 
at the very beginning providing for 
what has always been open land, but 
which within the last few years only 
has been improved for park purposes. 
In addition, it was voted “to Establish 
the Bureying Ground,” to set aside a 
lot “for the Seport of the Gospel,” an- 


as 
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other one for “the Seport of a School,’ 
and a spring, which was long famous 
in the community, was reserved for 
public use. These several actions, 
providing as they did for the church, 
the school, the graveyard, the park 
and the spring, are really characteris- 
tic of the quality of citizenship which 
has marked the people of this new 
Granville from the beginning. One 
finds in them the spirit of the New 
Englander, determined to build for 
the future under the ideas dominant in 
that glorious ordinance under which 
the whole Northwest Territory was to 
become a place of homes for a free 
people. The same thing is illustrated 
in a vote taken a month or two later, 
when a committee 
was ordered “to re- 
ceive subscriptions 
for the encourage- 
ment of a library 
and to draw up in 
form a_ constitu- 
tion for the said 
Library ¢€o.” 
Books were pur- 
chased and _ circu- 
lated throughout 
the community for 
a number of years. 
It is to be regretted 
that the interest 
did not develop sufficiently for the per- 
manent establishment of a library of 
sufficient vitality to last until the pres- 
ent time. Like similar efforts in later 
years, this organization disappeared, 
although as in the case of a later li- 
brary company the charter of the so- 
ciety was strained sufficiently to allow 
it to be used for banking purposes in 
the days of the “wild-cat currency.” 

In May of 1806 a committee was 
appointed to ask for the incorporation 
of the community into an election dis- 


trict of Fairfield County. Nothing, 
however, seems to have been done un- 
til late in the fall of the same year, 


when another committee was chosen 
to take measures to have the town- 
ship organized. The necessary order 
from the County Court was obtained ; 
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and on the first day of January, 1807, 
Granville township was setapartasone 
of the divisions of Fairfield County. 
The only officers chosen seem to 
have been called magistrates, the 
judicial functions apparently being the 
first ones recognized. The company 
continued to hold meetings, and new 
members were elected to it from time 
to time, the settlement remaining a 
close corporation where each member 
was received after vote. The first reg- 
ular election of the township was held 
in April, 1807, when the following of- 
ficers were chosen: a clerk, three trus- 
tees, two overseers of the poor, two 
fence-viewers, two house appraisers, 
one of them being the listor, four 
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supervisors of highways, two con- 
stables and a treasurer. The total ex- 
penses of the town up to this time 
seem to have amounted to two dol- 
lars. Mention of these first officers 
suggests a comparison with the 
organization of the present day. The 
overseers of the poor no longer ap- 
pear as distinct officers of the town- 
ship, the duties being included in 
those of the trustees. If there is any 
longer work for the fence-viewers, at 
least no separate officials are selected 
for this purpose. The duty of apprais- 
ing property is now in the hands of a 
single officer called an assessor, whose 
work is limited to a comparatively few 
days of each year. 

The last meeting of 


the company 
was held in December, 


1807. No busi- 
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ness was transacted and an adjourn- 
ment was taken until the first Monday 
in February, 1808; but no record of 
such adjourned meeting is found. The 
presumption is that it was never held, 
the business of the community being 
transacted Ly the civil authorities ; and 
the Licking Company thus passing 
out of existence. 

The early history of the town pre- 
sents few characteristics not to be 
found in that of every western settle- 
ment. The pioneer story is much the 
same everywhere. The houses were 
made of logs, the windows of oiled 
paper, .the seats and tables of pun- 
cheons, the chimneys of “cat and 
clay,” and the furniture other than 
that mentioned, as well as the farming 
implements, of 
light, rude ma- 
terial. Whiskey 
was commonly 
used, and several 
distilleries were 
soon established 
to manufacture 
this necessity of 
the day. There 
was plenty of 
game in_ the 
woods, deer, 
bears, wolves, 
wild turkeys and 
much else to attract the hunter. 
country was overrun with snakes 
of all sorts and conditions. The cop- 
perheads and rattlesnakes were the 
most dreaded. As a rule, the rattle- 
snakes were about four feet long, 
and the copperheads from eighteen 
to twenty inches. These reptiles 
were found by the springs, were 
plentiful where logs and _ stumps 
were overturned, and crept into the 
houses of the settlers quite frequently. 
The snakes became such nuisances 
that a plan for their extermination was 
formulated. Two companies were 
organized, it being understood that 
the beaten party should furnish three 
gallons of whiskey for a frolic. The 
competition being stimulated by the 
prospect of securing this liquid re- 
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freshment, a very large number of 
snakes was destroyed. These compet- 
itive hunts were features of the period, 
one famous one securine as results 
one bear, three wolves, forty-nine 
deer, sixty or seventy turkeys,and one 
owl. 

Far more suggestive than the little 
details of pioneer life are the changes 
which have taken place in the commu- 
nity during nearly a century of civic 
life. Here was a_ society which 
organized as a church in Massachu- 
setts and made a settlement in Ohio in 
the wilderness. How long did that 
church maintain its efficiency? What 
ideas dominant among the people of 
the first generation have been pre- 
served? What changes have taken 
place in the pop- 
ulation? What 
elements of 
power. which 
originated here 
have made them- 
selves felt in 
other parts of 
the world? These 
and similar ques- 
tions must be 
answered, if 
there is to be ap- 
preciated in full 
the influence of 
such a community in the making 
of the West,—if, indeed, there is 
to be renewed belief in the tremen- 
dous impetus given to the great west- 
ern states by the children of New 
England who have wandered far from 
the homes of their fathers. 

As stated before, the Licking Com- 
pany was a sort of close corporation, 
which welcomed new members only 
after election. For a long time this 
feature, which in a way restricted the 
population, was maintained by the 
church. As in old New England dis- 
senters found cold comfort when they 
came into a community where the 
Standing Order was all powerful, so 
in Granville for many years only those 
were cordially welcomed who were 
members or supporters of the first 








Congregational society. The history 
of this church is much like that of the 
average New England body. The 
minister was chosen for life, one of 
these pastors serving for a period of 
forty years. In the course of time 
there was a division in the church, 
which led to the organization of a new 
society, which was of the Episcopal 
faith. While the circumstances at- 
tending the inception of this new body 
were to some extent unpleasant, yet 
the feeling manifested toward it was 
never so bitter as that which marked 
the incoming of the Baptists and 
Methodists. Happily the old-time bit- 
terness has long since passed away; 
but the pioneers of these later faiths 
have left their reports of the days 
when anything but a Christian spirit 
prevailed. The good old pastor of the 
Congregational church, whose custom 
it was on the first of January of each 
vear to preach a retrospective New 
Year’s sermon, in which he differen- 
tiated ‘Baptists, Methodists and other 
heathen” from the children of the true 
church, no doubt was inspired by the 
best of motives; but this fling at the 
members of these two denominations 
did not prevent them from coming in 
larger numbers, until the most power- 
ful influence in the town to-day is that 
exerted by the Baptist educational in- 
stitutions, while a large part of the 
mercantile and farming wealth of the 
community is found attached to the 
Methodist denomination. 

The religious “warning off” was not 
the only one which was used, for as 
late as 1839 the overseers of the poor 
issued to the constable the following 
order: 


“Whereas, we the undersigned, over- 
seers of the poor of Granville township, 
have received information that there has 
lately come into the said township a cer- 
tain poor man, named Robinson, who is 
not a legal resident thereof, and will be 
likely to become a township charge; you 
are, therefore, hereby commanded forth- 
with to warn the said Robinson, with his 
family, to depart out of said. township. 
And of this warrant make service and re- 
turn. Given under our hands this first 

’ 


day of March, 18309.’ 
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This poor man was Marius R. 
Robinson, a prominent antislavery 
lecturer, the companion of Theodore 
D. Weld; and it is quite likely that 
the unwelcome sentiments expressed 
in his lectures were more persuasive 
to the Granville magistrates than any 
real fear that he might become a pub- 
lic charge. For Granville’s slavery 
history was peculiar. On one day 
James G. Birney, the apostle of free- 
dom, was chased through the streets 
by a howling mob, which pelted him 
with eggs for a mile, as he rode slowly 
along the highway upon a_ horse 
whose mane and tail had just been 
shaved. On another day a fugitive 
slave found a safe retreat and a good 
meal, as he stopped in his flight to 
Canada. The sentiment of the ma- 
jority for many years was against the 
slave. The minority were officers of 
the Underground Railroad, which had 
several stations in the township. 
Twenty years produced a wonderful 
change in popular ideas, so that when 
the war broke out it is probable that 
the large majority of Granville people 
were ready to fight for freedom. In 
just such a community would the ef- 
fect of the Fugitive Slave Law be most 
felt in the change of public sentiment. 
Since the establishment of the Repub- 
lican party, Granville has been the 
“banner township,” sometimes indeed 
being the only township in the county 
to vote by a majority for that party. 


Liquor drinking is now much 
frowned upon in Granville. Village 


local option was followed by township 
local option, the feeling being quite 
marked against the saloon. There is 
an occasional arrest of some proprie- 
tor of a “boot-leg-saloon,” to use the 
expressive local phrase, but the town 
has an exceptional record for temper- 
ance. Distilleries were quite numer- 
ous in the early days; whiskey is fre- 
quently mentioned in the records of 
the company; and according to the 
custom of the times, the pioneers 
drank freely. But the development of 
temperance feeling was very rapid, 
and perhaps for half of the history of 
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the town the sentiment has been pro- 
nounced and positive against the 
saloon. 

‘Lhe restless blood of the New Eng- 
lander, which forced him from his 
home among the Berkshire hills into 
the wilderness of Ohio, reproduced 
itself in the children of the pioneer,— 
the sons of the first settlers, many of 
them, pushing still farther west. 
Some of them went in notable com- 
panies, such as those which were or- 
ganized when the whole country was 
stirred by the news of the discovery 
of gold in California. Others went 
away singly or in small groups, as one 
and another moved away to seek fame 
and fortune in regions of the middle 
West. The results were peculiar, 
affecting both town and church. As 
the years went by, many of those who 
with reason might have been expected 
to be pillars in the church had moved 
from the town. Many who had been 
in boyhood subject to a_ puritanic 
strictness and severity in religion, in 
manhood revolted into laxity. Many 
families “moved West,” and most 
families were smaller than the families 
of earlier days; so that district schools 
where once were forty scholars dwin- 
died to two or three. 

It is easy to see that the removal of 
many of the children of the first set- 
tlers would lead to the incoming of 
strangers, and that gradually these 
strangers would take the lead in the 
affairs of the town. In the old church 
the majority of the workers are com- 
paratively new men, the descendants 
of the pioneers being comparatively 
few. In the Baptist and Methodist 
societies the new members are more 
powerful, because these organizations 
did not have the early start accorded 
to the first church of the town. To 
some persons this state of things has 
been a source of much regret; rightly 
interpreted, it should rather occasion 
rejoicing. In many a home in the 
western states there are cherished 
memories of Granville, Ohio, mem- 
ories as precious as those which were 
prized by the pioneers who longed for 
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another sight of the blue hills of 
Massachusetts. In every une of those 
homes there have been elements of 
strength which had their growth in 
the home of childhood. There has 
been loss at home perhaps, but 
the ideas of Massachusetts, filtrated 
through Ohio, have been a life-giving 
stream for the newer regions west of 
the Scioto. 

One important element of the popu- 
lation has already been mentioned. 
The Welsh, who settled the northeast 
quarter of the township, have spread 
all over it, making a class of citizens 
highly acceptable. Twenty years ago 
their native tongue was common in 
Granville. Many spoke it in daily 
conversation. Two ministers preached 
it on Sunday. To-day perhaps not 
half a dozen can speak it correctly. 
Quaint Welsh habits of dress have 
long since been laid aside, and with 
English as a common language, very 
often the name alone distinguishes the 
Welsh citizen. The names are inter- 
esting. Many of them consist of the 
practical repetition of a word, the an- 
cient Ap having been dropped. Grif- 
fith Griffith,Evan Evans, David Davis, 
John Jones, Thomas Thomas, William 
Williams, Owen Owens and _ other 
such names have been common. It is 
related of the Hazard family of Rhode 
Island, that when the common name, 
Thomas Hazard, multiplied exceed- 
ingly, Thomas Hazard, 3d, being suc- 
ceeded by other Thomases, the several 
Toms began to be distinguished by 
nicknames taken from their occupa- 
tions in life, “Farmer Tom,” ‘Nailer 
Tom,” “Sailor Tom,” “College Tom.” 
Among the Welsh in Granville, vari- 
ous devices have found favor. Such 
names as “Carpenter Evans,” “Plas- 
terer Jones,” “Weaver Davis,” 
“Cooper Evans” have been known for 
years, surprise being often manifested 
by the stranger at election or other 
times, when the baptismal name is 
pronounced in formal style. No one 


ever had to ask who were meant by 
“Big Tom” and “Little Tom.” If two 
men of the same name were “Little 














George” and “Lame George,” the dis- 
tinction was just as clear as was the 
name of “Tommy J.” 

The Welsh influence has no doubt 
been felt in the matter of music, al- 
though from the very first the Gran- 
ville settlers gave much attention to 
singing as well as to instrumental 
music. A band was organized at an 
early day, one of the first west of the 
Alleghanies. At least two of the in- 
struments are still preserved, as is the 
memory of the humiliation which 
came when the band was at Detroit in 
the War of 1812, and was surrendered 
by Hull. On another famous occa- 
sion the Granville band furnished 
music. It was when Governor Clin- 
ton of New York turned the first 
spade of earth for the Ohio Canal, 
whose famotts “deep cut” is not many 
miles from Granville. Instruction in 
music has been a feature of the educa- 
tional work of the community for 
seventy years or more. The Welsh 
are noted for their singing, and in this 
respect the two elements of popula- 
tion have been harmonious. 

The most important factor in Gran- 
ville’s history is education. Now and 
then stories are told of surprising com- 
mercial interests of early days, of for- 
tunes made in wool-buying, of plough 
factories, gristmills, tanneries, potash 
works and foundries. Pride is felt in 
traditions of various banks, which 
issued paper money and had their bills 
quoted with the usual or unusual dis- 
counts in the ‘Merchants’ Ready 
Reckoner and Bank-note Detector” 
and similar safety devices for business 
men. A barn is pointed out, which 
once was part of the great warehouse. 
A long disused pulley is shown, which 
once helped to haul bags of wool to 
the third story for keeping until the 
time for sale came. A once preten- 
tious structure was the clock factory. 
But Granville never was and never 
will be a business centre. The fertile 


farms surrounding it have furnished 
the substantial element of life, and the 
educational interests have taken the 
place of commerce and manufactures. 
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The first college to be founded was 
what is now known as Denison Uni- 
versity. In May, 1831, when the Ohio 
Baptist Education Society was con- 
templating the establishment of a col- 
lege, the offer Ly citizens of Granville 
of a farm valued at $3,400 determined 


the location. The sum was small as 
an endowment; but the character of 
the community stood in the stead of 
other assets, and “The Granville Lit- 
erary and Theological Institution” 
was the result. Designed as a manual 
labor school, as were many of the 
western colleges in early days, it later 
changed its name to “Granville Col- 
lege,” and yet again, having moved 
from the farm to a site within the vil- 
lage, it became “Denison University,” 
this misleading name being given be- 
cause of a donation of $10,000 by a 
generous Baptist. Theological in- 
struction offered for several years 
justified in some measure the use of 
the word “university,” and when the 
work of the institution was limited to 
first class college lines, legal diffi- 
culties prevented a return to the orig- 
inal “college” designation. The at- 
tendance upon the institution never 
reached a very large number, but its 
standard of scholarship has always 
been high and its instruction thor- 
ough. Its graduates have given good 
account of themselves, notably in the 
professions of the ministry and of 
teaching. Its best-known alumni are 
lawyers, including the late Hon. 
George L. Converse, an Ohio member 
of Congress and a prominent friend of 
the wool-growers; Hon. Milton I. 
Southard of New York, also an ex- 
member of Congress from Ohio; Hon. 
George R. Sage, for many years a 
United States judge for the southern 
district of Ohio, and Hon. Judson 
Harmon, Attorney-General of the 
United States under President Cleve- 
land. But these gentlemen who have 
made a success at the law are excep- 
tions, for the profession of law has not 
attracted many of the graduates, who 
have rather turned to teaching or to 
preaching. Every Granville student 
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is proud of the achievements of Rev. 
William Ashmore, for many years a 
successful Baptist missionary in 
China, and of Dr. John G. Kerr, a 
medical missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian faith,also working for many years 
in the great empire of the East. Grad- 
uates of the institution are found in 
the faculties of the University of Chi- 
cago, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and 
in many smaller colleges. How much 
the ministerial portion of the alumni 
has done for the uplifting of the peo- 
ple of the middle West, no one can 
justly estimate. 

Of the nine men who have served as 
president since 1831, six were born in 
New England; four graduated from 
3rown University and one from 
Waterville College (now Colby), and 
the present executive head, although 
born in Virginia, cherishes the proud 
heritage of descent from that famous 
couple, John Alden and _ Priscilla, 
through several generations of New 
England ancestors. During the first 
quarter century of its history the pro- 
fessors of the college included seven 
men, every one born in New England, 
one a Yale graduate, three alumni of 
Brown, two of Middlebury, and the 
seventh one of the pioneer alumni of 
the University of Michigan. 

With a sightly location upon a hill, 
which commands an extensive view, 
with a well-equipped faculty, with six 
good buildings and an endowment of 
perhaps half a million dollars, Deni- 
son University ranks well in the front 
line of Ohio colleges. 

Situated close by, and with its work 
somewhat connected with the school 
for boys, is Shepardson College, a 
Baptist institution for girls. This was 
established in 1832, a very early date 
in the history of female education in 
the West. The Granville Female 
Seminary, as it was then called, an- 
nounced as one of its special features 
the first piano brought to Granville, a 
five-octave upright instrument. The 
school lived for seven years, when it 
was sold to the Episcopalians, who 
comprised a very influential element 


of the population for about thirty 
years. In 1861 the Episcopal Female 
Seminary again passed into Baptist 
hands,and the Young Ladies’ Institute 
was established, which continued with 
honorable history until 1887, when it 
became Shepardson College, a name 
given it because of the donation of 
buildings and grounds by Rev. Daniel 
Shepardson to the Baptists of Ohio on 
certain conditions affecting endow- 
ment and future conduct of the school. 
Its course of study is now practically 
identical with that of Denison Uni- 
versity, and the two institutions afford 
a practical example of coéducation, al- 
though they are governed by separate 
boards of trustees. Mr. Shepardson is 
a native of Royalston, Massachusetts, 
was educated at Amherst and Brown, 
and with a number of his teachers dur- 
ing a score of years represented the 
same New England influence which 
was so marked in the college for men. 
This Baptist school for girls, locally 
known as “The Upper Sem.,” to dis- 
tinguish it from “The Lower Sem.,” a 
Presbyterian college for girls, situated 
at the opposite end of the village, was 
saved from years of struggle by a 
generous response to the appeal for 
endowment. All the Baptist educa- 
tional interests of Ohio centre in 
Granville. With the Presbyterians 
there is no such concentration ; there- 
fore local support only has been given 
to Granville Female College, and 
there have been trying times in its 
financial history. This college was a 
child of the mother church, and if pre- 
liminary schools are counted in its life, 
it is the oldest female college west of 
the Alleghanies. Its teachers have 
been efficient men and women, and its 
alumnz association is proud of such 
members as the wife of Hon. John 
Sherman of Ohio and Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, the western novelist, 
who was reared near Granville, and 
followed her school life in Gran- 
ville Female College with a year 
or more of teaching in the local 
village schools. But as in the case of 
Denison University and Shepardson 





















College, the Presbyterian College has 
made its impression upon the world, 
not by its famous graduates, but by 
the thoroughness of its instruction 
and by the number of earnest, 
thoughtful students who have left it to 
make homes better, to serve public in- 
terests in the schoolroom or church, 
or aS missionaries to spread the good 
news of the kingdom throughout the 
earth. 

At one time there was a flourishing 
academy for boys conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregational Church 
of Granville; but this name of acad- 
emy is now preserved in Doane Acad- 
emy, the preparatory school of Deni- 
son University, whose benefactor was 
William Howard Doane of Cincinnati, 
the well-known writer of Sunday- 
school music. 

For nearly seventy years Granville 
has been known as a college town. 
Thousands of different individuals 
have gained education here, and this 
fact has widened its influence, until 
no one can rightly estimate its contri- 
bution to the life of the United States. 

The old Granville in Massachusetts 
is largely owned by aliens now. The 
“old families” have few representa- 
tives, the Irish and later the Danes 
having come in to buy the farms once 
tilled by a race of commonwealth 
builders. The old church has lost its 
prestige, as newer faiths have gained 
in numbers and the influence of their 
adherents. If all of the old should pass 
away, however, the history of Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts, is secure in the 
influences which have radiated from it 
and especially in the life of its child, 
Granville, Ohio. 
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For this is a New England village 
in the West, a place of broad, shady 
streets lined with pleasant homes, a 
place of culture and refinement, where 
students come and go, where char- 
acter is developed and destiny is 
shaped. One may trace the bound- 
aries of the “green,” now bisected 
by streets and quartered by church 
homes, or, turning aside a few rods 
from the centre of life, may find him- 
self in a quaint and quiet city of two 
thousand dead, one of the most 
interesting burying grounds in Ohio, 
where curious epitaph and lofty senti- 
ment mark stones which bear the 
names of honored New England 
families, tell of college life in fa- 
mous New England institutions, 
or describe achievement of those 
who followed the flag in the Revo- 
lution or the War of 1812. New 
England is stamped all over this old 
burying ground,and whenthe stranger 
goes back to the main street, sees the 
well-equipped college buildings, the 
church edifices of unusual excellence, 
the commodious public school, learns 
that the municipality owns the electric 
light plant as well as a splendid system 
of water works, and gains some 
knowledge of the high tone of the 
community for morality and general 
education, he is impressed with the 
fact that this is an exceptional locality. 
When its history of nearly a century 
is made known to him, he understands 
and appreciates anew what the West 
owes to New England, and realizes 
to some extent the far-reaching influ- 
ence of some little town, located it 
may be far from railroads, upon the 
summit of a Massachusetts hill. 
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WAY OF RUTH. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


* when we came to the 
place where the ways 
diverge we could follow 
and try both, there 
would be fewer mis- 
takes. But usually there 
is no chance for experi- 
ment. One must choose for better, 
for worse, and that is the end of it. 

Ruth had reached the crossroads, 
and it was time to choose. She had 
almost decided; but she had stolen 
from the summer day a half hour to 
think it over. On top of alittle hill she 
lay in the moss, under her red parasol, 
looking earnestly over the bay below, 
flecked here and there with sails in 
the stretch between the island and the 
shore. A yacht larger than the rest 
was making for the island pier, her 
white wings slanting closely to the 
waves in eagerness to reach the goal. 
One of the diverging paths led 
straight and even down the slope to 
Ruth’s cottage and to the pier be- 
yond. And Ruth had told them when 
he came to send him up this path, for 
she had almost resolved to go to meet 
him. 

Her eyes wandered inland from the 
bay. To the left a rougher path 
scrambled down over the face of the 
rocks, through scrub oaks and clumps 
of bay and sweet fern, and crawled 
painfully away across the island to the 
rival settlement of summer cottages. 
The rose bushes on either side made 
the way a maze of sweetness, and a 
gray-clad figure striding buoyantly 
along in the far distance seemed to 
find it pleasant, as if it led to even 
better things. Ruth frowned slightly 
as she caught sight of this figure. She 
had made up her mind; and closing 
her eyes wearily, she turned her head 
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in the opposite direction, towards the 
other path. 
* 


ca * 


The yacht had dropped anchor and 
the path to the pier was short. Ruth 
went leisurely down the smooth green 
slope to meet the stout figure in im- 
maculate white yachting rig, and her 
way was chosen. Ruth was ambi- 
tious, not so much for the wealth and 
position which lay in this path, as for 
the opportunities for culture and im- 
provement and a larger life, which 
blossomed along the way. She felt 
keenly the modern sense of duty to 
herself, that refinement of egoism 
which sees only in the development 
of one’s mental possibilities “the sweet 
fruition of an earthly crown.” All this 
the man of her choice alone could 
make possible for her. Youth he had 
squandered and could not buy again, 
but most other things were his for the 
giving, and he loved her devotedly. 

Early in the autumn they had a 
magnificent wedding, and at Ruth’s 
request Tom was there among the 
ushers. Even while she stood ready 
to march up the broad path to the 
altar, where that other waited for her, 
Ruth looked at Tom. She saw his 
youth and strength. She read the 
love in his eyes and realized how 
manly and how brave he was. But 
she did not falter from her duty to 
herself. Indeed, she almost smiled to 
think that she could have hesitated. 
For poor Tom’s path was one of toil 
and sacrifice ; and the sweetness of the 
roses there could not blind her to the 
briers, nor make her forget how little 
else he had to offer. 

Rapidly now their paths diverged, 
and as years went by Ruth saw less 
and less of the rising young architect. 





THE WAY 


She travelled, studied and satisfied her 
longing for that troad culture which 
she believed to be the highest prize 
of life. She improved to the full all 
her talents and powers, and realized 
at last her girlhood’s ideal of a woman 
who had lost no possibility of self-de- 
velopment, but who, in the phrase of 
her ambition, had made the most of 
herself. 

And yet there sometimes crept a 
doubt into the complacency of her tri- 
umph. Had something escaped her, 
after all? Was “making the most of 
herself” the desideratum of life? Had 
she, indeed, really made the most of 
herself? She was not disappointed in 
her husband. She had understood him 
from the first, and had been prepared 
to meet his limitations, which after all, 
she thought, need not affect her 
scheme of evolution. She was to 
work out her own salvation, no other. 
She had hoped to make her own life 
so complete that it would not miss its ° 
complement in his. But often she 


turned in weariness from his simple 
affection and longed for the sympathy 


of one who could understand. At 
such times she remembered Tom. 
More and more as time passed she 
missed unconsciously the uplifting of 
his daily influence. Sometimes in the 
barren fullness of her days she had lei- 
sure to wonder what had become of 
him, and then the thought that he 
must have married would cause her 
an inexplicable pang. As often she 
would take pains to ascertain that her 
misgiving was unfounded. 

Tom never married, but he did not 
allow the disappointment of that sum- 
mer day to crush the purpose of his 
life. He was too much the man for 
that. Resolutely conquering himself, 
he steadily rose to the height of his 
profession, and at the summit stood 
pale and life-worn, alone, contemplat- 
ing his joyless success. She guessed 
how hard the path had been for him 
when the roses withered. She knew 
how sorry was the triumph at its end, 
unshared by her for whom it had been 
undertaken. How much more might 
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he not have done if they had worked 
together! Might she not, after all, 
have found with him the opportunity 
to make the most of herself? For at 
last she felt the emptiness of a selfish 
ambition. His life had been spent in 
conquering self, hers had been de- 
voted to the raising of self into a fair 
idol. Both had been successful, but 
happiness had lingered at the cross- 
roads. 

At last came a day when, in a far-off 
land, the news of Tom’s death reached 
her. With it came the horror of full 
realization, and she recognized the 
futility of her life. Then on the hour 
flashed the vivid picture of that sum- 
mer morning when she had looked 
down on the gray-clad boyish figure 
hurrying to lay his future in her lap; 
she sniffed the mingled perfumes of 
rose and fern and bay,—love and self- 
sacrifice and the pride of success,— 
and knew that she had _ chosen 
wrongly. 

Wistfully she stretched out her 
arms to that old-time phantom Tom 
in the other path and cried from the 
depths of an empty heart: “O Tom, 
Tom, if I could only choose again!” 

* * * * 

“A Sleeping Beauty who weeps 
ought to be awakened from unpleas- 
ant dreams,” mused Tom, as he stood 
hesitating beside the red parasol, to 
reach which by a short cut he had 
scrambled wildly over the face of the 
cliff. He was a diffident prince, and 
so, in lieu of a more satisfactory 
caress, he dropped a wild rose gently 
upon her cheek. Ruth’s eyes opened 
with a start, the tears still déwy upon 
their lashes. 

“Tom!” she gasped; “Tom! where 
did you come from?” 

“T came from the path down there,” 
he answered cheerfully. “I saw your 
red parasol miles away, and it drew 
me like a magnet.” He did not con- 
fess that he had run half the distance 
at full speed. 

Ruth had risen, and was looking at 
him strangely. She passed her hand 
across her eyes and glanced off over 
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the bay. Was this real, or was the 
other? The yacht was anchored near 
the shore, and the captain’s gig with 


GLADNESS. 


“And which path shall we take,— 
that, or this?” 
Looking down the slope to the pier, 


its white uniformed crew lay close by 
the pier. Tom hesitated no longer. 

“Will you stay here or go for a little 
walk with me?” he asked, timidly. 

Was it all wiped out as if it had 
never been, and was she of all foolish 
women alone granted the blessed 
privilege of choosing again? Or was 
this very present a happy dream of 
that other Ruth who had chosen 
wrongly? With a glance seaward, 
Ruth answered uncertainly: “Let us 
walk.” 


they saw a portly white figure just 
emerging from the hedge gap behind 
Ruth’s cottage. They turned at the 
same moment; their eyes met, and 
each flushed consciously, for one 
knew and the other guessed the cap- 
tain’s errand. 

“Which path?” Tom asked, again 
with meaning. 

“That path, with you, Tom,” she 
whispered. And the advancing figure 
beheld a vanishing tableau silhouetted 
against the sky. 
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GLADNESS. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


ATURE wore her robe of tears: 
N Song from my heart had fled; 
The future looked but lonely years,— 
For Gladness—she was dead! 
“O silly, blinded fool,” moaned I, 
“To dream that Gladness could not die!” 


Nature wore her crown of joy, 
My heart was blithe with song; 
The golden day held no alloy, 
And happiness looked long. 
I laughed, “Ah, weak is he who weeps 
When Gladness for one brief hour sleeps!” 
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HE Architectural Club of Phila- 
| delphia calls itself the T Square 


Club; and the catalog of the re- 
cent annual exhibition of this T 


Square Club, which is a profusely il- 
lustrated volume of more than two 
hundred pages, contains a feature not 
common in such catalogs, and in this 
case one of high interest. It is a 
“symposium” upon the question 
whether there are yet any signs of the 
development of an indigenous or un- 
affected style of architecture in Amer- 
ica. It occupies ten pages of the vol- 
ume, and eleven men contribute to it, 
all significant and representative men, 
unusually well chosen fo1 such an ex- 
pression of opinion, — Mr. Louis H. 
Sullivan, Mr. John M. Carrére, Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, Mr. Daniel H. 
Burnham, Mr. Ernest Flagg, Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
Professor William R. Ware, Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, Pro- 
fessor Warren L. Laird and Profes- 
sor John V. Van Pelt. It would not 
be easy to form any group of a dozen 
Americans combining more conspic- 
uously practical architectural talent 
and experience with knowledge of the 
history of art, large grasp of theory, 
and good taste. It appears that the 
editor of the catalog, Mr. Albert Kel- 
sey, to whom altogether much is due 
for the splendid enthusiasm and de- 
votion which his work manifests, ad- 
dressed this question about an 
unaffected school of modern architec- 
ture in America to these gentle- 
men; and their contributions to this 
symposium are their replies to this 
letter. 

Mr. Burnham and Mr. Sturgis 
write but a word—the former to say 
that, though there is little in the ex- 
terior details of our buildings that is 
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exclusively American, there are 
American buildings, and some of 


them artistic, which in their whole ex- 
pression are fresh and original; the 
latter to say that he knows many 
architects who long for the appear- 
ance of such a style, but none who 
know how to work toward that result 
or who profess to see any signs of its 
appearance. The other eight gentle- 
men answer the question at consider- 
able length and with manifest care, 
often with great spirit, making most 
interesting reading. Professor Ware’s 
letter occupies three pages; and it is 
not only the longest letter, but to our 
thinking by far the most sensible and 
most important. Its points are worth 
remembering always in these days of 
contentions about architectural styles ; 


and we will briefly glance at them. 
*k 


* * 


Professor Ware heartily justifies 
the free use of the various architec- 
tural styles of the past in our modern 
life; and to the objection that such 
adaptations show a _ very different 
spirit from that in which the “genu- 
ine” styles, Greek, Gothic, the styles 
of peoples who had a single style, 
were wrought out, he replies that the 
modern spirit itself and the modern 
situation are entirely different. “Peo- 
ple who know of half a dozen ways to 
do things, all equally admirable and 
all equally familiar, cannot possibly 
work as the men did who knew only 
one way and knew that perfectly well. 
The Greek architect, or the Gothic, 
knew only Greek or Gothic, had to do 
with nothing else, had nothing else 
in his environment or upon his hori- 
zon, — was as much under the influ- 
ence of local tradition, says Professor 
Ware, as the Egyptians and Assyri- 
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ans, the Chinese and the South Sea 
Islanders. We, on the other hand, 
are familiar with all the styles of the 
past and feel their influence every- 
where and always. It is as impossible 
for us to adopt exclusively some past 
style, classic, Romanesque, or to 
strike out some entirely new style, as 
to strike out a new language or new 
alphabet; and it is as undesirable — 
originality does not lie that way. “It 
is,’ says Professor Ware, “somewhat 
as if the men interested in literature 
should advocate a reformed spelling 
or a new vocabulary. What makes a 
good literary style is the use made of 
the words—not the forms of the 
parts of speech, but the structure of 
the sentences, the balance of the para- 
graphs and the whole movement of 
the composition. This is now the 
only legitimate field of endeavor for 
the literary nations, since—as with 
the human creature — the processes 
of evolution by which the external de- 
tails have been determined long 
ceased to be active. The present de- 
velopment of the species proceeds on 
higher and more vital lines. So it is 
with literature. Style is constantly 
changing, but the language is sub- 
stantially what it was in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. So I fancy will it 
be with architecture.” 

Professor Ware therefore urges the 
architectural people to be less uneasy 
and discontented, less anxious to fore- 
cast the future. Let our architects 
use the details of such styles as they 
have, erect the most sensible and 
beautiful buildings they can, dealing 
independently and boldly with what- 
ever new practical problems the new 
architectural needs of our complex 
life impose ; and thus the architecture 
of the future will be created. 

Charles Eliot Norton emphasizes 
one of the points which Professor 
Ware emphasizes. He sees nothing 
of distinctly American growth in our 
architecture. ‘‘Nor,” he says, “is 
anything of this kind likely to exhibit 
itself——or, in my opinion, to be 
aimed at as desirable. The conditions 
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of the civilized world whether in Eu- 
rope or America are, so far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, largely similar, 
and there is no reason why we should 
expect in this country any specially 
distinctive style. It is as if we were 
to ask for a specially American style 
in literature. An architectural genius 
in America will stamp his work with 
his own individuality, and that indi- 
viduality will undoubtedly exhibit 
national characteristics distinguishing 
his work from that of the profession 
in England or in any other European 
country; but these characteristics will 
not be such as to make a school or 
form an independent style.” 
Professor Van Pelt of Cornell and 
Professor Laird of the University of 
Pennsylvania are in essential accord 
with Professor Ware and Professor 
Norton. Professor Van Pelt dwells 
with Professor Norton upon the fact 
that the civilization and needs of 
America and of other countries are 
becoming day by day more alike, the 
world in all respects becoming one, 
each nation more and more feeling 
the influences of all the rest, making 
strongly marked architectural peculi- 
arities unlikely; “already,” he says, 
“one finds more resemblance between 
the averages of architectural expres- 
sion in different races than between 
the works of individuals of the same 
race.” He dwells with Professor 
Ware upon the fact, which after all is 
another side of the same fact, of the 
great difference between the condi- 
tions of the modern time and the con- 
ditions under which distinct, sharply 
defined styles were shaped. “In 
earlier days, each country was more 
or less isolated, and in consequence 
evolved its own style, either from 
some inherent need, from some pre- 
vious style, or from the style of its 
nearest neighbor, as, for instance, 
when Jean Goujon and his confréres 
returned from their years of study in 
Italy, and French renaissance re- 
ceived its great impulse. At present, 
easy means of communication be- 
tween different countries have levelled 











barriers that prevented the _inter- 
mingling of ideas, and photography 
has done even more to help such an 
interchange and make universal the 
best examples of art.” Professor 
Laird, writing in the same general 
spirit, does recognize the fact, which 
the other professors fail to touch, but 
which it seems to us is a point much 
to be noted, that “in certain of the 
directions in which there has been 
architectural activity in this country, 
we have developed a distinctive man- 
ner of building, as, for instance, in the 
work of the old Colonial period and 
in the modern suburban house and 
high office building.” 


* 
K ok 

This would also be frankly recog- 
nized, we doubt not, by Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, the rigorous and vigor- 
ous young Boston architect, who 
gives “a prompt and decided nega- 
tive” to the T Club’s inquiry. Pro- 
fessor Laird himself says of our new 
and distinctive developments in man- 
ner of building, that these are “‘sim- 
ply points in progress, and do not 
even indicate remotely the character 
of our future American architecture 
as a distinctive style.’ Mr. Cram de- 
nies that any style that has come into 
vogue among us during the century 
has been based in any respect upon 
local conditions or the peculiar needs 
of our American civilization. “I con- 
sider this particularly true,” he says, 
“of the last two fads, viz., the Roman- 
esque revival and the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts tendency.” He seems to 
think that if we could “bring our civ- 
ilization more into harmony with 
those of the past, which invariably ex- 
pressed themselves instinctively in 
artistic forms,” this virtuous condi- 
tion would find its distinctive virtu- 
ous expression in architecture as in 
other things. But for the present 
stress he accepts the gospel preached 
here by Professor Ware; and, with 
his own exceptional culture, sym- 
pathy and versatility, he has certainly 
practised the preaching well. The 
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duty of our architects to-day, he 
holds, is to apply to such problems 
that style which is best suited to it, 
using the various styles with freedom 
and in a vital, modern way. “The 
teachings of Paris are grotesque 
when applied to the architecture of 
most of our churches, while the style 
that would fit this would be absurd if 
applied to an office building or a city 
hall.” 

Mr. Ernest Flagg, whose own work 
also is so artistic and who has coped 
so successfully with such varied prac- 
tical problems, would take sharp issue 
with Mr. Cram in classing the “Ecole 
des Beaux Arts” tendency among the 
“fads.” Those who view it as an 
attempt to “gallicize American art” 
and as “a passing fashion, like those 
which have preceded it,” look, he 
holds, simply at the surface. Its prin- 
ciples—the “true principles of design,” 
he pronounces them, as_ taught 
by “the greatest masters of the most 
artistic nation of Europe’—“are 
bound to take root here,” he believes, 
“because they are logical, reasonable, 
right and true; and in time they will 
produce their legitimate result, and 
we shall have an architecture of our 
own.” This architecture of our own, 
let it be understood, need not be 
marked by the same style or details 
as those used by any of the contem- 
porary Frenchmen. The Beaux Arts 
“principles,” of which Mr. Flagg and 
the other adherents of this school talk, 
define not so much a style as a 
method. We are not sure that we 
understand it; we certainly shall not 
attempt to expound it; and we do not 
know how Mr. Flagg would defend 
himself against those who, like Mr. 
Cram, choose to call it a “fad” in the 
same way that they call modern 
Romanesque or Victorian Gothic so. 
We only wish to emphasize the point 
that the “principles” which Mr. Flagg 
champions so stalwartly do not at all 
prevent his saying that his architec- 
ture “would draw the good, that is to 
say the spirit, from the art of all times 
and all nations, and apply it to modern 
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uses in modern ways”; and is not this 
the same practical formula as Mr. 
Cram’s? We confess that we should 
like to know what the different 
“principles” are upon which two ex- 
cellent architects who hold such dif- 
ferent attitudes towards the Beaux 
Arts gospel would actually go to 
work in dealing with the same 
problem. 

Mr. Flagg then sees “unmistakable 
signs” of what Mr. Cram “promptly 
and decidedly” denies signs of,—the 
evolution of a distinctly national style 
of architecture. Everything up to 
this has been illogical and not Amer- 
ican, save only the Colonial style, 
whose principles did not take deep 
enough root to survive. This prom- 
ises evolution because it is not a fash- 
ion, a manner, but a method. Against 
it, making against the formation of 
an architecture of our own, is what 
Mr. Flagg calls the archzological 
force, the mere imitation of foreign 
buildings and ancient styles; and he 
arraigns the Chicago Exhibition as a 
conspicuous product. It appears that 
those of us who admired the White 
City, and especially those who reared 
it, were guilty of a “sickly sentimen- 
talism’” which threatens all real 
“virility.” 

Mr. Carrére, who is also, we think, 
a Beaux Arts man, does not speak with 
Mr. Flagg’s assurance, but he notes 
as the most encouraging features of 
our present architectural work the 
facts that “composition is being rec- 
ognized as paramount to detail” and 
that we are beginning to solve our 
own problems in our own way 
instead of adapting to them the 
past solutions of past problems. 
It is, we think, with something the 
same feeling that Mr. Gilbert believes 
he sees much work here that is dis- 
tinctively American and is contribut- 
ing to the production of a modern 
type of architecture. But, “for my- 
self,” he says, “I prefer the develop- 
ment of art as a whole, in its larger 
sense, rather than the development of 


an American art, and do not greatly 
sympathize with the desire for a 
strictly national art. If the architec- 
ture of our country is beautiful and 
appropriate, the question of originality 
will take care of itself.” 

The most “distinctively American” 
or “indigenous” man of the group is 
Mr. Sullivan. He does not see many 
signs of an indigenous architecture 
among us, but the opportunities and 
inspirations for it are so great that its 
delay surprises him. It is not pos- 
sible, he feels, that from a free and 
democratic people like ourselves, 
“possessed of their own bodies, pos- 
sessed of their own souls, self-centred, 
deep of aspiration, there shall not 
some day suspire as an exhalation an 
architectural art germane to those 
gifts, responsive to that throb.” The 
architecture which we have inherited 
is “feudal or monarchical, an archi- 
tecture of the governed for the gov- 
erning.” When American architects 
become American in thought and 
sympathy, then we shall have the art 
forms of a free people, instead of those 
of a not free people. “Before we can 
have an indigenous architecture, the 
American architec: must himself be- 
come indigenous; ... he must ab- 
sorb into his heart and brain his own 
country and his own people.” 


x * 

We suspect that Mr. Sullivan 
draws largely on his imagination for 
his facts. Certain castellated struc- 
tures among us may be “feudal or 
monarchical” in their architectural 
spirit—notably the massive, ostenta- 
tious stone armories which are mul- 
tiplying so fast in our cities; and we 
are glad that they are—if so be, they 
may the more forcibly remind our 
people that they do not harmonize 
with our modern civilization and 
ought to be swept out of existence. 
But there is nothing ‘“‘feudal or mo- 
narchical” about a Greek temple nor 
a Gothic church nor a Renaissance li- 
brary nor an Elizabethan mansion nor 

















a Flemish town hall. These styles 
sprang from the people, not from 
kings; they attained their greatest 
perfection among the freest people 
and in the freest places of their times ; 
the great creative epochs were epochs 
of freedom. The American architect 
may draw as freely upon them all as 
the American scholar may draw upon 
7JEschylus and Dante and Shake- 
speare, and be quite sure that his 
“throbbing” as a democrat is not 
thereby endangered, and that he still 
“possesses his own body and his own 
soul.” 

Yet while this is so, and while the 
American which Mr. Sullivan talks is 
a little Kentuckian and large, we 
should be slow, indeed, to minify the 
main point of his sermon, which is 
one that we are ourself much given 
to preaching. The American intel- 
lectual worker in any field, if he is to 
be valid as an American, if he is to. 
exert any strong or original influence, 
if he is to touch the people, if he is to 
manifest “virility,” as Mr. Flagg 
would say, if, indeed, he has virility, 
will and must be a believing and gen- 
uine American, a man with a country, 
lovingly at home in his country’s life 
and history, and informed and in- 
spired by what is genuine and great in 
his country’s genius and vocation. 
Have not Emerson and Lowell told 
us this with power, and does not the 
history of our literature make it plain? 
Has not our painting for the most 
part been weak and unimportant be- 
cause our painters have not been told 
it with sufficient power? It does not 
mean that the American artist or the 
American poet or patriot must be a 
patriot in fhe same narrow sense that 
the Greek once was or the Jew or the 
Venetian or Virginian, or whilom the 
good American. Civilization now, in- 
deed, becomes one as never before, 
and the good American, the adequate 
American, to-day is a citizen of the 
world before he is an American, as he 
is an American before he is a Virgin- 
ian or a Massachusetts man. The na- 
tion is not less a fact, and patriotism 
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is not less a virtue and inspiration; 
and it is no less true that the virile 
artist must smack of the soil, must 
have roots, have the open eye, and 
look forward and not backward. But 
this, it seems to us, is an imperative 
which concerns subject matter more 
than style, and concerns the style of 
the architect much less than that of 
the painter or the writer. As an im- 
perative for the architect, it seems to 
us to tell him little more than to be 
sincere and honest, to adapt his 
buildings practically and well to the 
real uses for which they are intended ; 
as for the rest, for detail and orna- 
ment and “style,” the most original of 
them need not fear culture or the past 
and need not gasp for something, 
the like of which was never seen in 
effete Europe. “If the architecture of 
our country is beautiful and appro- 
priate,” we repeat Mr. Gilbert’s sensi- 
ble and simple word, “the question of 
originality will take care of itself”; 
and so will the question of “indige- 
nousness” and the distinctively Amer- 
ican. 
* 
* * 

Unaffected means two things; it 
means uninfluenced, and it means 
genuine and sincere. An _ uninflu- 
enced school of modern architecture 
in America we shall not have and 
do not want. Sincere and genuine 
architecture is precisely what we 
want; and it is in promoting thought 
of this and devotion to it that the 
value of such a body of frank and fine 
opinion as that which the T Square 
Club has trought together lies. 
There is now at last in America a 
really great body of highly cultivated 
architects, and there is in the body a 
great sum total of good thought, 
good taste, public spirit and ambition. 
There is already in the body a splen- 
did esprit de corps, a spirit more and 
more like the old guild spirit; and 
from this we have the right to expect 
much and to demand much. We 
need much from these men, because 
they can do more than any other body 
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of men for the interests of public 
beauty in America,—and those in- 
terests to-day are of great moment. 
It is grateful and most hopeful at 
such a juncture to know that all of 
the architects whose names we love 
or whose names stand for something, 
however they may differ among 
themselves about the styles, are at one 
in denouncing the vulgar, grotesque, 
and meretricious creations with 
which our cities are so burdened and 
in aiming —in claiming, at least, to 
aim —at things which are pure and 
honest and strong and beautiful. 
* 
1K ok 

Simplicity, where simplicity will 
serve, is what beauty always com- 
mands; and pretentiousness and os- 
tentation have been the peculiar vices 
of the things most vicious in the 
American architecture of the last 
thirty years. We have been the vic- 
tims of the architects of whom Mr. 
Flagg speaks as those who “think 


they are called upon to do something 
wonderful and succeed in doing it.” 
The plea for simplicity to-day is a 
welcome plea; and so certainly is the 


plea — against this nothing that we 
have said must be construed to mili- 
tate—for special affection towards 
every good thing of native growth. 
Association itself counts for much, 
becoming oftentimes a valid factor in 
esthetic enjoyment; and when the 
home product furnishes a good basis 
for development and further proceed- 
ings, we are fortunate. “Last summer, 
looking from a moving train in Ver- 
mont,” writes Mr. Kelsey, the editor 
of this excellent T Club catalog, in a 
letter which lies on our table — and 
what healthy person does not sympa- 
thize with him?— “I was struck by 
the charm of the white village archi- 
tecture, which was so much more 
truthful than the affectation in the 
larger towns where architects had 
really been employed ; the former rep- 
resented local custom by the carpen- 
ter’s art much more truthfully. Yes- 
terday, coming down the James 
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River, I noted how much more archi- 
tectural the old homesteads along the 
bank are than the sham displays in 
modern settlements. What our archi- 
tects need is a point of view.” 


2K 
* * 


The true point of view is that of 
simplicity and sincerity. Mr. Kel- 
sey’s illustrations are of country 
architecture. We are thinking for the 
moment chiefly of city architecture; 
and here it is in the conception of the 
city or of important sections of it as 
a whole, more than in the thought of 
the detail or style of particular build- 
ings, that it seems to us our architects 
can render us chief service to-day. 
[Into the battle of the styles we shall 
not enter. We are of those who 
have a love for almost every style, and 
feel that there is room for every one 
in the great modern city, and that the 
variety, properly managed, must en- 
hance the charm and interest of life. 
Howells used to think of Venice as 
he rode out from Boston at evening 
in the Cambridge horse-car. Why 
should we not have a real bit of Ven- 
ice there, utilizing the splendid op- 
portunity which the Charles River 
Basin gives by treating the whole 
Cambridge embankment in Venetian 
Gothic, — and this without feeling 
any necessity for Venetian Gothic in 
any other quarter of the town? We 
know the risk we run of the charge 
of “sickly sentimentalism,” and we 
feel anxiously the pulse of our “viril- 
ity,” as we suggest this Venetianism ; 
yet we take the risk. It would not 
trouble us to come at some street cor- 
ner upon a church whose motive was 
borrowed from the Sainte Chapelle, if 
half a mile away we had found one 
with its motive borrowed from St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, and in the park 
half a mile farther on a monument 
modelled upon the Temple of Vesta. 
We should be willing to see this 
square treated in this style, and that 
street or group of streets in that; but 
what we do crave is some principle of 
unity or relation in a given section, 
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some treadth and largeness of archi- 
tectural effect. 
* 
* x 

That was the charm and virtue of 
the White City. Mr. Flagg accuses 
the “out-of-date” character of its 
architecture and its inconsistency with 
“common sense.”” We are not going 
into polemics with him here, al- 
though we think much better of 
much of the architecture than he 
does; we doubt exceedingly whether 
the problem could have been solved 
half so well in modern French, al- 
though we wish that some of the 
architects who think it could would 
some time, while waiting for clients, 
concoct a picture. What we do say 
is that the general effect was magnifi- 
cent, vastly finer and more im- 
pressive than anything we had seen 
before in America; and this was be- 


cause of the degree of unity there was - 


in it, the breadth and largeness of 
architectural effect. To most of those 
who went there it was a revelation. 
It is not the details of the creation 
which linger in memory; it is the city 
asa whole. This lesson of wholeness, 
of unity and breadth and relation, the 


shaping imperative of a common pur-— 


was the lesson of the White 
City; and it was a lesson which 
will not be lost upon American 
architects nor the American people. 
Why should these cities where we 
spend our lives be such a _ hodge- 
podge, so disobedient to architectural 
laws, so lacking in all legislation and 
all plan so far as beauty goes, when 
that city of a summer was so har- 
moniously constructed and _ con- 
trolled, and therefore gave us joy? 
That is the question which it is useful 
to keep asking; and no body of men, 
we say, can ask it to such purpose as 
our architects. It is in creating a de- 
mand for this view of the city as an 
architectural whole, rather than in 
anxiety about the relative virtues of 
Romanesque and Renaissance and 
Yankee, that they can confer their 
greatest gift upon America to-day 


pose, 
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and prove themselves the truest ser- 
vants of beauty. The architect whom 
our cities chiefly need to-day must be 
more than an architect; ne must also 
be an engineer. 


* 
*x* x 


Such architects are going to appear. 
They are appearing. The Archi- 
tectural League of New York recently 
appointed a committee to study the 
problem of making New York a truly 
magnificent and beautiful city, mani- 
festing some unity and plan, some im- 
pressive general effect. The report of 
this committee has been made, and it 
is noteworthy for a bold and ambi- 
tious dealing with this architectural 
problem of the city such as we have 
not heretofore been used to. The in- 
spirer of the plan is Mr. Post, the 
veteran architect, whose great Arts 
and Manufactures Building at Chi- 
cago certainly lacked neither “viril- 
ity’ nor “common sense,” and cer- 
tainly also had a beauty greater than 
that of any similar building which we 
shall see next year at Paris if we may 
speak upon the strength of the Paris 
pictures which have already come to 
us. We wonder whether this plan 
for a more beautiful New York 
would ever have been born if the 
White City had never been born. 
The plan relates to the lower 
part of the city. It involves the 
remodelling of the tenement and busi- 
ness districts, would sweep away 
acres of slums, laying out avenues and 
boulevards where now are crowded 
narrow streets and alleys, and would 
create a great elevated square, with 
terraces upon its slopes, for a new city 
hall and other municipal buildings, 
all having a grand approach from 
Broadway through a spacious Court 
of Honor. And this bold and ambi- 
tious scheme, we are assured, could 
be carried out at actual profit to the 
city, by virtue of the resulting better- 
ments. 


ea 
. + 


Boston ought to take up the con- 
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sideration of her beauty and rational 
arrangement as a city in the same 
serious way that the subject is being 
considered in New York. Her archi- 
tects should take the lead. Boston is 
a city of such natural character and 
surroundings as manifestly destine it 
to be a city of beauty; and its people 
are most short-sighted and most 
guilty if they do not with a zeal ac- 
cording to the best available knowl- 
edge cooperate with kind and gra- 
cious circumstance. The inviting out- 
line of the city, the magnificent water 
front, the crowning Beacon Hill, the 
historic Common, presenting at the 
very centre such commanding oppor- 
tunity for a veritable Court of Honor 
and of Beauty as no other city in the 
land possesses, the greater opportuni- 
ties still of the Charles River Basin, 
whose bridges and embankments 
should all be works of art, combined 
in noble and harmonious plan,—these 
should well-nigh intoxicate the archi- 
tects of Boston and the proud citizens 
of Boston. The time has come when 
Boston should no longer be content 
to do things or to have things done in 
a small and pottering way, but should 
do things in strong, beautiful and 
great ways. The whole business por- 
tion of the city should be recon- 
structed on a plan as radical as that 
which Mr. Post has submitted for 
New York. The entire section be- 
tween the two great railway stations, 
which now determine the business 
centre of the city for a period very 
long, should be laid out on rational 
and beautiful principles, the section 
from State Street all the way to 
Chambers Street almost swept away 
for the sake of better things. 

In one of the suburbs of Boston, a 
year ago, there was a meeting which 
ought to prove the seed and provoca- 
tion for similar meetings in every 
town and city of the land. The enter- 
prising and artistic young men of the 
town held a conference to consider 
how “the Ideal Watertown” could be 
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made to take the place of the Water- 
town which now is. The situation of 
the village, directly on the bank of the 
Charles, is all that heart could wish; 
but man’s part in the village has been 
shockingly done. The young archi- 
tects and engineers and landscape 
gardeners submitted their plans for 
reconstruction; and the pictures and 
the speeches, all gathered presently 
into a pamphlet, were stimulating, in- 
deed. We wish that they might stim- 
ulate a convention upon the Ideal 
Boston. 

We trust that all architects and all 
other men taking part in such a con- 
ference upon the Ideal Boston may be 
actuated by that spirit of hatred of 
sham and pretension and love of sin- 
cerity and purity which inspired the 
recent inquiry of the Philadelphia T 
Square Club and inspired the answers 
to it. We trust they may also be 
actuated by the enthusiasm for archi- 
tectural unity and breadth, the great 
thought of the city as a whole. They 
will at the outset have to consider a 
very stubborn fact. They will re- 
member last year’s fight for Copley 
Square; they will remember this 
year’s fight for the environment of the 
State House; and they will think of 
the long running fight in the long 
past, stretching on into the future, 
with Jack and Tom and Will and 
Dick rising up against each new pub- 
lic interest, in behalf of the heirs of 
their deceased wives’ sisters, having 
a lien upon this plot or that, forty by 
eighty, or thirty-five by seventy-six. 
They may presently ask themselves, 
more and more of them, whatever 
their general notion about land laws, 
whether the time has not come for a 
general principle to put an end to 
these pottering fights and this gen- 
eral confusion, and whether common 
sense does not now prescribe that all 
land in a city shall be controlled by 
the city and that the city shall be 
ordered purely with reference to the 
public beauty and the public good. 
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